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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


HE St. Louis Convention and its doings and sayings are still 
the topic of general discussion, especially on the part of 
those who have not been satisfied with its results. The friends 
of the gold standard within the Republican party certainly have 
the right to congratulate themselves on the skill with which they 
seized the possibilities of the situation, played upon the ignorance 
and timidity of the average delegate, and by a bluster about 
‘debased currency ’’ and ‘‘honest money,’’ effected such an 
obscuration of the question as to stampede the convention into a | 
position the party will soon be more eager than able to escape 
from. The great body of those who constituted the majority 
against silver evidently had never mastered the very alphabet of 
the money question, and were helpless as sheep in the hands of 
manipulators, who knew too well what they were after, and who 





have got it. 











THE supporters of Mr. McKinley are again trying to raise the 
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PrIcE FivE CENTS 


cry that the tariff, and not silver, isthe real issue of the campaign. 
Mr. Hanna starts this cry officially as the new Chairman of the 
National Committee and the candidate’s next friend. Suppose 
this were granted, what will a Republican success achieve for the 
solution of the tariff problem? During the next two years at 
least, and probably during the next four, the Senate of the United 
States will be controlled by those believing the deficit in revenue 
is primarily due to the impoverishment of our people consequent 
on the appreciating gold dollar, and constituted with a majority 
pledged to defeat every tariff proposal the House may send it, 
until the silver question is disposed of. That majority is con- 
ceded by the friends of the gold standard to consist of at least ten 
Senators in excess of all the supporters of Mr. McKinley can 
muster in that body. It will be made up, as at present, of all the 
Democrats in the Senate, and of all those protectionists 
who see that a protective tariff under gold-monometallism can be 
but a mere sham. In the face of it, Mr. McKinley and the House 
would be as powerless to act on the tariff as Mr. Reed and the 
House were at the recent session. Indeed, matters will be dis- 
tinctly worse than they were, for this St. Louis platform ‘has 
taken away whatever of hesitation and reluctance still lingered in 
the minds of Republican Senators, who faithfully represented the 
interests and the wishes of their constituents in this matter of our 
money. They now stand resolved to make no terms with a party 
which has stigmatized both them and those who sent them to the 
Senate as debasers of the cdinage. Nothing but surrender to 
their demands will suffice to effect any tariff legislation. 

In fact, as the situation now stands, the best possible outcome 
for protection would be the election of the Chicago candidate, 
that this silver question may be got out of the way by a definite 
settlement. Whether protectionists can be brought to see that, 
we cannot say ; but the organs of the free trade faction and of 
the importers are helping them to an intelligence of the matter. 
These gentlemen can hardly conceal their satisfaction with the 
prospect ahead. To have tariff legislation blocked for two years 
at least, while nothing is to be done to upset monometallism is a 
And all this by 
their avowed enemies, who cease not to denounce them day and 
night, but who have walked into the trap they set with the inno- 
cence of lambs, and yet are proclaiming that they are carrying 
on a campaign in the interests of protection ! 


happiness they hardly could have anticipated. 


Our English cousins are slow to fathom the depths of our 
politics, for the reason that we have the most complex govern- 
mental system in the world, and that they are very slow to 
understand any system but their own. 
facts, and they are immensely pleased with one of them. So far 


As yet they see but two 


as the Republican party is able to effect it, there is to be no dim- 
unition of their power to exact two dollars where they lent but 
This exactly suits the ‘‘ creditor 
nation,’’ as Mr. Gladstone felicitously termed her. If this can 
be carried out, they are even willing to enlarge their absentee 
mortgage on the same terms. Their eminent satisfaction with 
this feature of the situation should be suggestive to those old- 


one, and interest in proportion. 
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fashioned protectionists who used to say: ‘‘ Find out what John 
Bull wants you to do, and don’t do it.”’ 

But they cannot stomach the nomination of Mr. McKinley, 
whose name is more detested in Great Britain than that of any 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes was about 
to call upon the Methodists of America to put McKinleyism 
down, as he called upon them to suppress Mr. Cleveland and the 


other American candidate. 


Monroe Doctrine, when he discovered that the candidate is a 
Methodist himself, and was received with unbounded enthusiasm 
at the Methodist Convention at Cleveland. 


his 


So he has to content 
brethren a lecture on the 


providing for its own, and 


himself with reading American 
unchristian wickedness of a nation ‘* 
especially for those of its own household’ 
The zealous Welshman need 
Brother McKinley on a gold 


standard platform is as helpless to interfere with British trade as 


when this interferes 
with the export of British goods. 
not excite himself about that. 


if he were in his grave. In fact, as a protectionist, he is dead and 
buried; and his 
platform. 


epitaph is the money clause of the St. Louis 


MEANWHILE, Mr. McKinley is learning his lesson; but he is 
nearly as clumsy about it as was Mr. Cleveland, when he ventil- 
ated his conversion to free trade in that remarkable one-subject 
message to Congress. He, too, shows the awkwardness of the 
recent convert in his little attempts to supply demagogic cries for 
the campaign. He is reported as telling a delegation that ‘‘ the 
people are determined that a full day’s work must be paid in a 
full dollar."’ In 1884 Mr. Beecher brought a deluge of obloquy 
on himself by talking of a dollar as the day’s wage on which an 
American workman could live. The orators and editors of the 
Republican party were especially eloquent about that. We have 
got further now, when a Presidential candidate, standing for pro- 
tection, can refer to a dollar.as the workman’s normal pay. The 
workmen who once got $2.50 or $3.50 a day ulay take note that 
the dollars Mr. McKinley hopes to furnish them are quite good 
enough to stand for a day’s pay. Those of them who have not 
yet got down to that in the forcing down of prices and the lower- 
ing of wages have their hint as to what is coming as the gold 
standard works its mischief of depreciation. 

On the other hand, any man who can speak of the dollar of 
the gold standard as simply ‘‘ a full dollar,’’ cannot be a bimetal- 
list of any kind, as the authors of the St. Louis platform also 
showed of themselves by a similar slip. A bimetallist is one who 
believes that the single gold standard has produced an overvalu- 
ing of gold, a proportional increase of the weight of outstanding 
debts, and a consequent restriction of industry and of trade. He 
may think that free coinage is not the way out of this; but he 
certainly does not contemplate the maintenance of the present 
exaggerated value of the gold dollar as normal or desirable. If 
he did so, he would accept the situation. For aman to talk of 
the gold dollar as ‘‘ a full dollar,’’ and to profess himself ready 
to work for international or any other kind of bimetallism is pre- 
posterous and childish. When he does so, the gold-standard peo- 
ple laugh in their sleeves at him. They at least know exactly 
what they are talking about. 

NOTHING said in the convention awakened so many echoes 
as did Senator Teller’s reminder that this was the first con- 
vention of the party which declared itself unable to take care 
of the welfare of the country without the consent of European 
governments. No wonder that even the McKinleyites cheered 
the sentiment, feeling how much more dignified his position than 
theirs, and how much more in keeping with all that was finest in 
the history of the party. Zhe Brooklyn Eagle,a Democratic 
newspaper which has already as good as declared for McKinley 
and Hobart, rubs this into its new allies: 

‘* No man has spoken in favor of a protective tariff since the 
Republican party indorsed that theory without dilating upon the 
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ability of the United States to take care of itself. We have been 
told that this was a great country—so great, in fact, that it was 
and ought to be independent of the rest of the world. “% 
When some broad-visioned man attempted to call attention to the 
fact that the human race was one in interest, and that no section 
of it could safely isolate itself from the remainder, Stanley 
Matthews got up in his place in the United States Senate and 
shouted ‘ What do we care for abroad?’ The idea that the United 
States are sufficient unto themselves is largely responsible for the 
spread of the free silver delusion. Senator Teller stated a histor- 
ical fact when he said in his farewell address to his party in St. 
Louis on Thursday, that the convention was the first great gath- 
ering of Republicans since the party was organized that had 
declared the inability of the American people to control their own 
affairs. And he appealed to the American sentiment as fostered 
by Republicanism when he asked the delegates if they believed 
that the American people were either too weak or too cowardly to 
maintain their financial system commensurate with the greatness 
of the country, and to do that of their own free will. Is it not 
natural that the men who have been saying that the United States 
could make their own clothes, and their own plows, and their own 
pianos, and their own leather, and their own steel, and their own 
mowing machines, and raise their own wheat and their own hay, 
should also say that the United States could make their own 
money ?”’ 

Our contemporary exaggerates in describing the two policies 
it thus connects and reprobates as standing for national isolation. 
They both aim at such a regulation of our intercourse with other 
countries, according to our own judgment of our interests, as 
shall secure us the best results, and shall keep the initiative in our 
hands, instead of leaving it to the money-lenders and manufac- 
turers of Europe. In the case of silver it is quite within our 
power to exact terms as favorable to ourselves, as Mr. Blaine’s 
Reciprocity clauses in the McKinley Tariff exacted from those of 
our neighbors to whom those clauses applied, and with the same 
freedom from injustice to those who concede what we ask. It is 
the question whether we shall lead the procession or bring up 
the rear, in either case. 





THE one satisfactory feature of the St. Louis Convention 
was the miserable role it assigned to the old ‘‘ Bosses’’ of the 
party. They had not even a second ballot in which to abandon 
their petty candidacies and rally to the winner. Mr. Quay 
played an especially insignificant part, and even his devoted fol- 
lowers in the Pennsylvania delegation admit that they felt very 
small under such leadership. What did they expect? They 
have given themselves unto the hands of a leader who has no 
national standing whatever, who knows little and cares less for 
the great issues of our politics, who has no weight of character to 
give force to his opinions, if he had any, and who is simply noth- 
ing and nowhere in the turmoil of a great conflict in which con- 
victions play a part. Let them be content, if content they can be, 
with a leader who looks after the office-seekers, takes care of 
Pennsylvania’s share in the appropriation bills, and otherwise 
ministers to every selfish and local interest. But they should not 
be such simpletons as to suppose that such a man can play any 
creditable or notable part in the arena of national politics. 

Their expectations, no doubt, grew out of the very common 
delusion that Mr. Quay, in some masterly way, contributed to the 
election of Mr. Harrison in 1888, when he was Chairman of the 
National Committee. If the real history of the campaign could 
be written, it would be seen that he rendered no service in that 
campaign which exceeded the capacity of any ordinary politician, 
and that the real conduct of the campaign had to be kept out of 
his hands. 

The doings of the McKinley men in the Convention do not 
confirm the supposition that the Ohio candidate made terms with 
Mr. Quay at their meeting in Canton. Nothing was done as Mr, 
Quay wanted, and Mr. Quay did nothing that indicated more 
than a surly acquiescence in Mr. KcKinley’s success. The selec- 
tion of Mr. Hobart, of New Jersey, as the second name on the 
ticket, was not only against the wishes of the opposition leaders, 
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but showed a contempt for them without precedent in the history 
of the party. Even in 1880 Mr. Conkling was allowed to choose 
the Vice President ; but Mr. Platt’s candidate, although a much 
worthier man, was snowed under. ‘The choice made does not 


seem a strong one. 


ATTENTION now concentrates on the Chicago Convention, 
where the parts are reversed. It is not a question of a platform, 
but of the candidates to stand on it. Since Kentucky cast her 
influence on the silver side of the house, no sane man has had any 
doubt of the make-up of the Convention ; and already a majority 
of those have been chosen who are instructed and committed to 
the restoration of silver by free coinage. 
majority are California, Illinois and Ohio. 

Mr. Cleveland, however, declines to believe that his party 
will desert him and his Wall Street friends on the money ques- 
tion, and tries to recall them with the pained persistence of the 
proverbial hen, who has hatched out a brood of ducklings, and 
runs up and down the bank in dire distress as they take to the 
water. The ducks are quite safe, and in their native element 
proper, whatever the hen may think. 

It is just this silver issue which has brought victory within 
reach of the Democrats, when they seemed hopelessly discomfited 
by the blunders of Mr. Cleveland. With everything the Repub- 
licans have held west of the Mississippi imperilled, and the likeli- 
hood of the union of more than half the Prohibitionists and all 
the Populists in support of the Chicago candidate, the change 
from the political situation of two years ago is as striking as was 
that from the situation of 1892, or that again from the situation 
of 1890. Our recent political history has been a series of trans- 
formation scenes of the most unexpected rapidity in shifting. 


The last to join this 








Mr. WHITNEY has given up his trip to Europe to make the 
fight of a forlorn hope for gold at Chicago. He still thinks that 
something may be done, and seems to credit himself with a power 
of persuasion greater than that which Alexander Hamilton 
exerted in the constitutional convention of New York. He might 
just as well have taken his summer vacation across the Atlantic, 
even although he will have the support at Chicago of the office- 
holding element, and, perhaps, of such ‘‘attention’’ as was brought 
to bear on the State Convention of Minnesota. The Democratic 
party has run away from the office holders, as distinctly as the 
Republican party has run away from its old Bosses. 

Evidently the Democrats of the East who support the gold 
standard do not expect much from Mr. Whitney’s labors at 
Chicago. They are getting ready to ‘‘rat’’ to Mr. McKinley. 
This is shown in the published comments on the St. Louis nomin- 
ations and platforms, in the prominence of Democrats at the 
receptions to Mr. Hobart, and in other ways. For those who 
think the maintenance of the gold standard the true policy, there 
is but one party in the United States ; and the Chicago Conven- 
tion will set them free to go to their own company, as the Mug- 
wumps went to the Democrats in 1884. 


Two questions have been raised in Philadelphia, which bear 
on the connections of social ethics with public education. The 
first of these is the bringing of boys and girls together in the same 
school, in those few cases where it is not expedient to establish 
separate schools for them, as is done in most parts of the city. One 
of the local boards of directors has sent in a protest against the 
practice, basing this on the rather narrow grounds that a girl 
picked up a piece of paper on which a dirty-minded boy had writ- 
ten some sort of filth. Do these directors suppose that there is a 
prevention Of this sort of thing by separate schools? If they do, 
the teachers of many such schools could show them the contrary. 
So far from having an exemption from such evils, separate schools 
have rather a preponderance of them, the very separation of the 
sexes suggesting this mischief. It was in the interest of morality, 
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as well as of study, that Massachusetts, with the approval of 
seven-eighths of the educators she consulted, abolished the separ- 
ation of the sexes throughout all her schools, from the kinder- 


garten to the high school. The teachers of the State are substan- 
tially unanimous in saying that the results have been good, and 
that they would not return to the old system. 

The other is the introduction of military drill into the higher 
schools, through having an officer of the national army detailed 
for this purpose, under the appropriation made by the recent 
Congress. Both the branches into which the Society of Friends 
is divided, have objected to this formally, on the ground that it is 
wrong to familiarize the young with the work and the weapons of 
the soldier, both on grounds of humanity and of religion. The 
object of the drill, and—to judge of its effects elsewhere—the 
result of its introduction, are not to make soldiers, or to diffuse a 
bloodthirsty spirit, but to improve the health of the students, to 
teach them promptness in obedience to orders, and to exercise 
them in that concentration of attention which is as necessary to 
the student as to the soldier, and much more easily acquired on 
the drill-ground than in the class-room. And, as the schools 
represent the whole community, which does not accept Friends’ 
principles in this matter, but spends its money in maintaining a 
militia, it seems rather unreasonable to ask that the schools be 
controlled according to the special opinions of a religious body 
which sends no students to these schools. Nor would a student, 
whose parents objected on grounds of conscience, be required to 
participate in the drill. Neither does it raise any fresh question 
of conscience in the matter of paying taxes for the support of the 
drill. That costs the city absolutely nothing; while the State 
already pays for its National Guard out of monies levied on citi- 
zens of all creeds—Dunkers, Mennonites, Schweknkfelders, etc. , 
as well as Friends, although all these object to warfare under any 
circumstances. 





THE overthrow of the Conservatives in Canada comes after 
a continuous term of power extending back to 1879. It is trace- 
able to more causes than one, the first being the wretched man- 
agement of the party since Sir John Macdonald died. This Can- 
adian counterpart of Disraeli Showed a capacity for directing 
political affairs which was unique ; but he failed to train any one 
to take his place and carry on his work. For a long time it has 
been known that the counsels of the governmient were torn by 
dissensions ; but it was not until this winter that a public explo- 
sion followed, in which the members of the Canadian Ministry 
publicly abused each other, and most of them resigned. Still 
more amazing was the haste with which they patched up their 
quarrel and returned to place and power. The Manitoba School 
question was another obstacle to Conservative success. The 
appearance of favoring the Roman Catholic Church in that matter 
gave offence to the Protestants of the other provinces than Quebec, 
and in the indiscreet language used by some Quebec prelates in 
summoning their flocks to vote for the Conservatives, made mat- 
ters a great deal worse. Even among the priesthood there were 
cases of open revolt against this dictation, and the Ministry prob- 
ably wish by this time that they had been less strenuously backed 
by their Episcopal friends. Lastly, there has been a decay of 
Canadian prosperity which has made the farmers eager to try a 
change of policy. The tariff policy inaugurated in 1879 has done 
much for Canada, but it has been carried on at a great disadvan- 
tage in a country with a small population scattered over an 
immense area ; and Canada, like the United States in 1892, wants 
a change. It will not require many years to satisfy her that the 
change is not to be obtained in a satisfactory shape by diminish- 
ing the number of those who are living by other occupations than 
farming. 





THE backdown of the Salisbury Ministry in withdrawing Sir 
John Gorst’s Education act is a proof that even an overwhelm- 
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ng majority does not make it possible to legislate on lines which 


are repugnant to the nation. The Tory party is a good deal more | 
clerical than the people of England, and the bill while acceptable | 
to the Church of England as a whole, was offensive to the major- 
ity of the voters. The first intimation of this was in the two by- 
elections in which seats were lost by heavy majorities, but others 


must have reached the government, which satisfied it that there 
was ‘‘no thoroughfare’’ in that direction. 

Propositions to withdraw the bill must have been under con- 
sideration for some time, as the 7Z7mes has been giving fresh 
reasons why it should pass ; and the action finally taken has pro- 
duced something like a schism within the party, Mr. Balfour 
being the especial target of criticism. It is just possible that 
party lines will be readjusted within the House itself, as has hap- 
pened more than once in this reign, when a party was too strong 
to be unanimous. The practical abandonment of Home Rule by 
the Liberals opens ways for this, and perhaps history may have 
to mention the Balfourites, as it does the Peelites and tiie Adul- 
lamites, as a party of Parliamentary origin and importance 


AMERICA CAN FORCE BIMETALLISM. 


3 wren the fiscal year, ending June 30, 1894, our exports of 

silver bullion in excess of imports of silver ore and bullion 
amounted to $30,533,702. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1895, our net exports of silver bullion, less imports of silver 
ore, amounted to $27,016,138, and for the first eleven months of 
the present fiscal year ending May 31st last, to $29,927,662. 
Thus within three years our net exports of silver have amounted 
to nearly $90,000,000, and nearly the whole of this has been sent 
to Great Britain. 

This great sum of silver bullion have the British traders 
taken from us in part settlement of our great and continually- 
growing indebtedness to London, an indebtedness growing not 
alone out of interest charges on our immense foreign debt, not 
alone out of freights earned from American shippers and impor- 
ters by British ship-owners, not alone out of our imports of mer- 
chandise from Great Britain and the expenses of Americans 
abroad, but also out of our imports from South America and the 
Orient, and which we pay for, in large measure, with exports of 
British manufactured goods sent directly from Great Britain, and 
for which goods we pay chiefly by exports of agricultural 
products. 

Our imports from the West and East Indies, from South 
America, China and Japan are large, but our exports are small. 
So in our trade with those countries a great adverse balance is 
created, and this balance we pay with drafts on London drawn 
against exports of wheat and cotton and other produce, Great 
sritain, in turn, paying such drafts with exports of manufactured 
goods to those same countries from which we import so largely. 
Thus a triangular trade is built up, the Orient and South America 
exporting largely to the United States, the United States to Great 
Britain, and Great Britain to the Orient and South America. We 
buy largely of sugar, coffee, tea, silks, spices, etc., from the East 
and West Indies, South America, India, China and Japan, but 
sell little in return, while Great Britain experts largely of manu- 
factured goods to such countries and buys relatively much less of 
their products, which, together with the interest on moneys 
invested by British capitalists in India, South America, etc., 
results in making those countries, taken as a whole, constantly in 
debt to London. 

As we are indebted to such countries by reason of the great 
adverse balance of trade in our commerce with them they 
proceed to pay their indebtedness to London by drawing on 
us, and for the payment of such drafts we must provide in Lon- 
don, either by the export of wheat and cotton and other produce 
against which we can draw bills of exchange to offset those drawn 
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against us, by the export of gold or silver, ur by borrowing. 
Thus London has become the clearing-house of the world. 

Our merchandise trade with Great Britain is enormously in 
our favor, our exports to Great Britain during the past ten years 
exceeding our imports by an average of $240,000,000. Yet we 
have been a constant debtor to London, and have been continually 
called upon to remit gold and silver, a remittance which, so far as 
gold is concerned, a certain clique of speculative bankers have 
strenuously sought to avoid by borrowing abroad, but as evi- 
denced by the continuous export of gold, only with partial success. 

Offering our foreign creditors American railroad and other 
securities at prices below par with a view to inducing them to 
purchase our securities and thus enable us momentarily to avoid 
gold exports by promising to pay interest charges, year after 
year, on a sum in excess of the actual indebtedness incurred, and 
finally to pay as principal a sum in excess of the original indebt- 
ness equal to the discount at which the securities were sold, is a 
costly and ruinous expedient. It is simply postponing payment 
by the payment of usurious interest. Yet such has been the pur- 
pose of those who have bent their energy to avoid gold exports by 
borrowing abroad, a temporary expedient, to which Mr. Cleve- 
land has lent the aid of the government, on several separate occa- 
sions, by the issue of bonds. 

That our merchandise exports to Great Britain in excess of 
imports to an amount of $240,000,000 annually should not be suf- 
ficient to meet our indebtedness as it accrues in London is appall- 
ing, but not surprising, for not only, as we have said, does indebt- 
edness accrue against us in London, on account of the interest 
charges on our enormous foreign debt, on account of freights to 

sritish ship-owners, etc., but on account of our purchases from 
the Oricnt and the countries to the South of us, as well as on 
account of our direct imports from Great Britain. With those 
countries from which we import so largely, while sending little in 
return, and to which we have already referred, England has built 
up a valuable export trade, and though the value of her export 
trade with silver standard countries has been considerably 
impaired by the divergence in the value of gold and silver, Britain 
controls in large measure, the export trade with such countries— 
a trade which has proven most profitable in the past. 

It is largely because of this trade, and the interest on our for- 
eign debt, that the great balance of trade in our favor with Great 
Britain is insufficient to meet our Loadon indebtedness, and that 
we are called upon to export gold and silver. 

But, why is it that the British traders are willing to take pay- 
ment in silver for a large part of this balance constantly accruing 
against the United States over and above the amount of our 
exports? We have seen that within three years they have taken 
nearly $30,000,000 of silver. Why is it that they are so willing 
to take this silver ? What use do they put it to that makes it so 
desirable ? 

Do they keepit? No. They take the silver they purchase from 
us, or rather take in part settlement of interest charges, and send it 
to the East, to silver standard countries, to countries where it will 
purchase just as much of commodities as ever. It is for this use 
that they wish our silver, and it is because the purchasing power 
of silver has remained unchanged in half the globe, that just as 
the gold price of silver has fallen the British trader has been more 
and more anxious to get our silver, for just as silver has fallen, as 
measured in gold, the farther has the British trader been able to 
make his pound sterling go by exchanging it for silver and send- 
ing the silver to silver standard countries—to countries where the 
ounce of silver will buy as much wheat and cotton as ever, and 
there exchange it for these and other commodities. 

As the purchasing power of silver has remained unchanged 
in one-half the globe, it is quite clear that just as silver has fallen, 
so the price to the Englishman of everything he can buy in silver- 
using countries has fallen likewise. Bearing this in mind, it is 
readily explicable why he finds his interest in forcing down the 
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price of silver and purchasing just as much silver at the lowest 
price he possibly can. 

With our silver, which we part with at one-half the old mint 
price, the British trader has been enabled to force down the prices 
of the agricultural products which he buys from us, by one-half. 
Such being the case, our interest lies in making a market for our 
own silver, and thus depriving the British trader of the lever by 
means of which he has forced our producers, our farmers and 
planters, to cut prices in half. Evidently, therefore, it is our 
interest to open our mints to silver and thus make a market for 
our silver. Our mints open to silver and coining 100 ounces of 
silver, free of charge, into 129 silver dollars, just as they now coin 
100 ounces of gold into $2067 of gold, it is evident no one would 
part with an ounce of silver for less than $1.29 in silver coin. So 
the price of- silver to the British trader would be raised, and, as 
the price of silver was raised, the cost of cotton and wheat bought 
from silver-using countries would be raised in equal degree. 


So the prices obtained by our producers would rise, and con- 
tinue to rise until they reached that level where it would be prof- 
itable for the British trader to buy our silver at $1.29 an ounce 
and spend it in silver-using countries. That prices would rise to 
this point cannot be questioned, for until they did America would 
be the cheapest market for the British trader to buy in, and the 
increased demand would force up prices. Ina word, the opening 
of our mints to silver would restrict that area from which the 
British trader could advantageously draw his supplies, and com- 
petition with our silver-using competitors, from which we have 
suffered so grievously, would be eliminated until the gold-price of 
wheat and cotton in England had risen equally with the gold- 
price of silver. In this way the needs of the British consumer 
would lead to the restoration of the parity between gold and sil- 
ver. Great Britain would be forced to aid us in restoring bimet- 
allism, in spite of herself. 

But suppose the parity between gold and silver was not at 
once restored on opening our mints to silver. What would be 
the result? The immediate effect would be to confer on our: 
producers that bounty on exports to gold-using countries, and 
protection against imports in the shape of a premium on gold, 
such as our silver competitors now enjoy. 

The export trade of all gold-standard to silver-using coun- 
tries is being destroyed, while the export trade from silver-using 
to gold-using countries is being wonderfully stimulated by the 
premium on gold. The reason for this is no enigma. The pur- 
chasing power of silver in silver-using countries has not decreased 
in the least with the divergence in the value of gold and silver. 
Consequently, the cost to silver-using peoples—the labor-cost, the 
cost as measured by the sacrifice of their products, of everything 
purchased from gold-using countries and the gold-price of which 
has not been reduced in equal degree with the fall in the gold- 
price of silver—has increased by the difference between the fall in 
the gold-price of the article and the depreciation of silver as 
measured by gold. And as the cost of production in gold-using 
countries has fallen in no such degree as the gold-price of silver, 
it has been quite impossible for producers in gold-using countries 
to sell their produce for the same old silver price. 





Though selling for a smaller gold price, they are constrained 
to ask a higher silver price, and this enhancement of price to 
silver-using peoples of everything bought from gold-using coun- 
tries has acted as the most unbending of protective tariffs and 
driven such peoples to the manufacture of such goods as they 
formerly bought abroad. 

And this premium on gold, that acts on the one hand asa 
protective tariff on imports, acts on the other as a bounty on all 
exports from silver-using to gold-using countries; for, selling for 
gold, which is worth double the old price in silver, and as the 
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silver cost of production has not increased at all, it is clear such | 
peoples can cut gold prices in half, to the infinite injury of pro- 
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ducers in gold standard countries, without diminishing in the 
least the price they receive in silver or their profit on production. 

Now the opening of our mints to silver would immediately 
put our people in touch with such peoples. 
there be any automatic tariff against exports from the United 
States to such countries, in the shape of a premium on gold; and, 
if the parity between gold and silver was not at once restored, we 
would have an incalcuiable advantage over our competitors pro- 
ducing on a gold basis. If such parity was not restored, Great 
Britain would have the same sort of a protective tariff in the shape 
of a premium on gold to contend with as now, but we would not. 
The result to trade would be the same as if silver-using countries 
laid a discriminating duty against imports from Great Britain and 
other gold countries, and in our favor, equal to the premium on 


No longer would 


gold. 

So, if the opening of our mints to silver did not at once 
restore the parity of gold and silver, Great Britain would see her 
trade with silver-using countries slipping away, her manufactur- 
ers would see their goods displaced by goods of American manu- 
facture, and the trade from which she has so greatly profited in 
the past would pass into our hands. Then no longer would we 
be required to buy British manufactured goods, by export of wheat 
and cotton, with which to pay for our imports from South Amer- 
ica and the Orient, for we would pay for such goods directly by 
the export of our own manufactured goods. No longer would 
London be the clearing-house of the world. The trade which 
3ritain controls would slip from her grasp, the profits she derives 
from laying the world under financial vassalage and commercial 
tribute would vanish, and it would at once become a question how 
the great trading nation, unprepared to feed herself, would find 
the means to provide the food for her thousands of idle workers; 
for America’s markets would be closed against her, while the 
competition of our agriculturalists with the British farmer would, 
under the incentive of a bounty on export, become absolutely 
destructive. 

For Great Britain there would be only one escape. Only by 
restoring bimetallism could she save her trade and commerce from 
destruction and her people from abject poverty. The fortunes of 
her trading classes would be dissipated no less surely than the 
savings of the poor. 

So it is that by opening our mints to silver we can surely 
restore Limetallism. An independent course will free us from 
financial vassalage to Great Britain, and from such a course our 
producing classes have nothing to lose. 


FREE COINAGE OR BANKRUPTCY. 


OLLOWING in the wake of the President, Mr. Whitney has 

assumed the role of warning the Democratic party, as it will 

soon be represented by its chosen delegates in national convention 

assembled, against declaring for the restoration of silver to its 

place as money—against upholding the financial and industrial as 
well as political independence of our people. 

Subserviency in matters of financial and industrial policy to 
the dictation of the money cliques of Great Britain has been the 
key note of Mr. Cleveland’s utterances. So, also, Mr. Whitney 
declares that we must remain subservient to Great Britain ; that 
we must not think of restoring bimetallism until the British gov- 
ernment, controlled by the creditor classes, expresses willingness 
to co-operate with us to that end. No steps must we take to 
restore bimetallism, until we have the consent and approval of 
those who, prompted by selfish motives and by the hope of enrich- 
ment and self-aggrandizement at the expense of the producing 
classes, have advocated the gold standard with the avowed pur- 
pose of doubling the burden of all debts. Such is the advice of 
Mr. Whitney and others of this type of international bimetallists 
who, while professing friendliness to bimetallism, refuse to take 
any steps to bring it about. 
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The demonetization of silver was conceived and carried out 
by the creditor classes intent on increasing the purchasing power 
of gold and thereby increasing the value of all debts. Just as 
gold has appreciated and prices have fallen, an unjust tribute has 
been laid on all debtors, and this tribute the{creditor classes have 
enjoyed. 

The discarding of silver as a money metal, leading to the 
appreciation of gold and consequent fall of prices has doubled the 
quantity of produce that we must export in payment of interest 
charges to our foreign creditors. We are required to give our 
foreign creditors two bushels of wheat and two pounds of cotton 
where justice requires but one. The labor cost of producing cot- 
ton and wheat has not fallen with the fall in price. It takes as 
much expenditure of labor and energy to raise the bushel of wheat 
and bale of cotton to-day as twenty years ago, yet the debt-pay- 
ing power of wheat and cotton, as of commodities in general, has 
been cut in half by the fall in prices, a fall due not to cheapening 
of production, not to any natural increase of competition, but to 
the appreciation of gold. And this appreciation of gold has been 
engineered by the creditor classes with the purpose of depressing 
prices, and thus doubling the sacrifice of labor, and the products 
of labor, which their debtors must surrender to them in satisfac- 
tion of their debts. 

Thus, when their debtors have remained solvent the creditor 
classes have been benefited by the fall in prices. And in Great 
Britain the money lenders of London, or rather the traffickers in 
credit are all powerful. Tothe creditor classes of Great Britain 
the whole world is in debt to an amount estimated by none at 
less than $10,000,000,000 and by some as high as $20,000,000,000. 
Some idea of the immensity of the indebtedness of the rest of the 
world to England can be formed by a study of the trade statistics 
of Great Britain. As we had occasion to state last week, Great 
Britain's purchases of commodities for the year 1895 exceeded her 
exports to the value of £130,547,693. This much more she 
bought than she sold, yet she was not called upon to export any 
gold in payment. On the contrary, she imported gold to an 
amount of 414,736,715 in excess of her imports. And why? 
Simply because the world’s indebtedness to London on account of in- 
terest payments and freights earned by British ship-owners from for- 
eigners, and representing interest on British capital invested in ships 
and placed at the service of others, more than offset the immense 
adverse balance of £130,547,693 incurred on account of purchases 
made by Great Britain in excess of her sales. So instead of Eng- 
land being called upon to export gold in payment for her tremen- 
dous imports of merchandise in excess of exports the United 
States and other debtor nations, failing to export commodities to 
a sufficient volume to meet their indebtedness in entirety, were 
obliged to send her gold for the balance. Here, then, we have a 
tribute of the debtor nations of the world to the creditor classes of 
Great Britain of over $700,000,o0oo—a sum representing at four 
per cent. interest on a principal of $17,500,000,000. 

Such is the tribute the debtor nations of the world are under 
to Great Britain. The further prices fall, the greater will be the 
number of bushels of wheat, of pounds of cotton and wool and of 
other products that this $700,000,000 of annual tribute will buy 
and the greater to debtor nations will be the burden of this tribute. 
The appreciation of gold which has cut prices in half has in effect 
practically doubled this tribute. 

When our foreign creditors are ready to voluntarily diminish 
this tribute by aiding in the restoration of bimetallism with a view 
to checking the fall in prices, then Mr. Whitney tells us, it will be 
time enough for us to think of restoring bimetallism. But when 
may we expect the British government, controlled as it is by the 
creditor classes, to co-operate in the restoration of bimetallism ? 
When will these creditor classes voluntarily abandon a policy 
that so long as their debtors remain solvent enriches them ? 

Surely it is folly to wait for those who benefit from an appre- 
ciating dollar to co-operate with us in restoring bimetallism. It 
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is true that, in the long run, the immoral is often the inexpedient, 
and that gold monometallism, if persisted in, will end in the ina- 
bility of debtors to pay either interest or principal. But the 
creditor classes of Great Britain will never advocate bimetallism 
until they have succeeded in confiscating the property of their 
debtors. Then, as owners of property, their interests will be in 
restoring bimetallism and raising prices; but not before. If we 
wait upon Great Britain, we will wait until the property of our 
industrial classes has been confiscated by foreign money-lenders; 
until our producing classes have been bankrupted and reduced to 
poverty, misery and despair; and until the foreign bondholder, 
who now lays tribute upon us, has given place to a foreign land- 
lord, ready to lay tribute upon us in his new role. 

Yet Mr. Whitney tells us that any move on our part to lift 
the yoke of vassalage to Great Britain and free our producing 
classes from the onerous tribute that now rests upon them must 
end in disaster. Mr. Whitney tells us in effect that it is sound 
money or disaster; that any attempt on our part to do away 
with the two-hundred-cent dollar that is sapping our vitality must 
end in disaster. The truth is, disaster can only be averted by 
doing away with this two-hundred-cent dollar. The alternatives 
that confront us are not sound money or disaster, but free coinage 
or bankruptcy. Unless we open our mints to silver, check the 
appreciation of gold and free our producing classes from the oner- 
ous tribute to the creditor classes of Great Britain which the 
appreciating gold standard lays upon them, bankruptcy is inevit- 
able. 

Mr. Whitney tells us free coinage would mean silver-mono- 
metallism. On the contrary, free coinage would force bimetall- 
ism. Why the opening of our mints to silver could not fail to 
re-establish bimetallism and the parity between gold and silver we 
have pointed out in another editorial. Mr. Whitney tells us our 
international exchanges must be paid in gold, and he tells us the 
interest and principal of the obligations we have given to our 
foreign creditors—mortgages, railroad bonds, etc.—are quite gen- 
erally made payable specifically in gold. But it is with commodi- 
ties not gold, that we pay our foreign creditors. It is not a ques- 
tion of the number of grains of gold called for in our bonds and 
mortgages, but of the sacrifice of labor and the expenditure of 
energy we must make to obtain those precious grains of gold. 
Our creditors do not want gold for gold’s sake. They have no 
use for gold save to spend it, and they will spend it where it will 
buy the most. So, if it will buy more in America than elsewhere, 
they will spend it in America,taking our commodities in payment,in 
place of gold. When prices are high, then gold is cheap and our 
foreign charges payable in gold are not onerous; but, just as 
prices fall, gold becomes dear and the burden of our foreign debt 
becomes harder to bear. 

We pay the interest on our foreign debt to our British credit- 
ors by exports of commodities sold in England. The higher the 
prices we get, the lighter will be the burdens of our indebtedness; 
and the opening of our mints to silver will enable our producers 
to get higher prices. How? Simply because the increased 
demand for silver caused by opening our mints to silver and the 
decreased demand for gold due to the throwing upon silver, 
equally with gold, the burden of effecting our exchanges and 
supporting our credit fabric, world cause the gold-price of silver 
to rise until the parity between gold and silver at the old ratio 
would be restored. And, just as silver rose, the cost to all gold- 
using peoples, buying in silver-using countries and paying with 
silver, would rise with the gold-price in silver or silver exchange 
which they have to buy and send in settlement for purchases 
made in such countries. 

So, just as silver rose, the British trader would turn to us to 
make the purchases of cotton and wheat and other produce he 
has bought, since the demonetization of silver, in ever-enlarging 
volume, from countries in which gold is at a premium as meas- 
ured in their currencies. Consequently, the price our producers 
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could demand for their products would increase, and just as the 
prices received for our exports rose, the burden of our indebted- 
ness would be lightened. Thus, by opening our mints to silver, 
we can escape bankruptcy, which, if we adhere to the constantly- 
appreciating gold standard, is inevitable. 


CREDIT AND CONFIDENCE, 





W" ARE told that the agitation for the restoration of silver to 

its place as money undermines credit, destroys confidence, 
and thus paralyzes industry. Once cease this agitation, and, 
declare the gold contractionists, capitalists who now hesitate to 
loan their money, fearing repayment in a depreciated dollar, will 
hasten to invest their funds in productive enterprises, that conse- 
quently industry will revive and prosperity return. 

Want of confidence is loudly proclaimed as the source of all 
our ills, but want of confidence is the effect, not the cause of 
industrial stagnation. Confidence is based on credit and credit on 
the ability of debtors to promptly pay their debts. When the 
retail trader cannot dispose of, for cash and at fair prices the goods 
he buys from the wholesaler on credit and as a consequence is 
obliged to ask for a renewal in whole or part of the note given in 
payment for such goods when due, then his credit is impaired 
and the confidence of the wholesaler in the ability of all other 
retailers, similarly placed, to promptly meet their indebtedness is 
destroyed. And so in turn, when the wholesaler is unable to col- 
lect promptly for the goods sold to the retailer, he cannot collect 
the necessary funds to pay promptly his indebtedness to the man- 
ufacturer or other producers from whom he buys the goods in the 
first place, and as a consequence his credit is impaired, and the 
confidence born of prompt payment of indebtedness is destroyed. 

Thus want of confidence is born of the inability of debtors to 
promptly take up their indebtedness when due, and the inability 
of debtors to meet their indebtedness is born of their inability to 
realize on their property. Hence credit and confidence is based 
primarily on property. When property is rising in value, then the 
debtor can readily find a buyer for and readily realize on his prop- 
erty, and consequently promptly meet his indebtedness. But 
when property is depreciating, then credit is impaired and confi- 
dence destroyed, for the ability of the debtor to pay is dependent 
upon his ability to realize on his property, and while property is 
depreciating it is unsaleable save at a sacrifice, for the would-be 
buyer hesitates, saying to himself: ‘‘To-morrow I can buy 
cheaper.’’ 

But it is not only inability to sell, but inability to collect 
promptly for goods sold, that impairs the ability of debtors to 
promptly pay their debts, and hence undermines credit and 
destroys confidence. It is therefore in falling prices that we find 
the source of the want of confidence of which we hear so much. 
The restoration of confidence, we are told, is all that is needed to 
bring renewed prosperity, but how is confidence to be restored 
while prices are falling, while the value of property, the basis of 
credit is depreciating, and while the ability of the debtor to meet 
his indebtedness is being impaired by the shrinkagelof his assets ? 
Just as the creditor sees the property of his debtor on which he 
relies for payment depreciating in value, he must lose confidence, 
for the property is the security for the prompt and full payment 
of the debt. 

So when money is appreciating and prices falling, credit is 
impaired and confidence lacking. Falling prices destroy the 
profits of industry, and consequently lead to curtailed production, 
the throwing of wage-earners out of work and lower wages. And 
as the income of the wage-earner is cut into by enforced idleness 
and lower wages he must restrict his purchases and for what he 
has bought on credit he cannot pay promptly. Consequently, just 
as the wage-earner is impoverished his credit is curtailed, for the 
corner groceryman, who was glad to sell to him on credit so long as 
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he promptly paid his weekly or monthly bill, and so long as he knew 
his customer was working regularly and at good wages, hesitates 
to sell on credit just as soon as he finds his customer, the wage- 
earner, no longer at work, for when he knows the wage-earner is 
earning nothing he doubts his ability to pay promptly his weekly 
bill. The result is that when the wage-earner is pinched for 
money he must pay cash for all he buys, and the necessity of 
doing so, and the scarcity of money at his command forces him to 
buy in small quantities and to pay correspondingly high prices. 

And just as the wage earner finds his credit impaired when 
out of work, the farmer finds his credit—or, in other words, the 
confidence of those from whom he buys in his ability to pay— 
impaired just as prices fall and his labor becomes less remunera- 
tive. So, as he becomes less able to pay promptly, he finds that 
those from whom he has been in the habit of buying on credit 
hesitate to sell for anything but cash. It is true, the producers 
of some articles, while they dislike to sell on credit, are obliged to 
do so to find a market for their products; but it is none the less 
true that as the farmer is impoverished his credit is impaired. 
And so it is with all producers. 

Confidence will return when the ruinous fall in prices due to 
the appreciation of gold is checked, and when industry becomes 
profitable, not before; for confidence is dependent solely on the 
ability of the debtors to pay their debts, and this ability is depen- 
dent entirely upon the value of goods on which credits are granted 
to purchasers, and which are in effect the security for the pay- 
ment of the indebtedness and the basis of credit and confidence. 
As we have said, want of confidence is loudly proclaimed as the 
seat of all our sufferings; but loss of confidence is caused by the 
depreciation of property, and cannot return while prices are fall- 
ing. When we restore bimetallism, thus checking the disastrous 
fall of prices, then the credit of producers, now impaired through 
the depreciation of their property, will be restored, and then con- 
fidence will return; but it is foolish to expect a return of confi- 
dence in the face of falling prices and of the constant deprecia- 


tion of the things that go to pay debts. 


WOMAN’S WAYS. 


HO wins his love shall lose her, 
Who loses her shall gain ; 
For still the spirit wooes her, 
A soul without a stain, 
And memory still pursues her 
With longings not in vain. 


He loses her who gains her, 
Who watches day by day 

The dust of time that stains her, 
The griefs that leave her gray, 

The flesh that yet enchains her, 
Whose grace hath passed away. 


Oh, happier he who gains not 
The love some seem to gain ! 

The joy that custom stains not 
Shall still with him remain, 

The loveliness that wanes not, 
The love that ne’er can wane. 


He dreams she grows not older 
The land of dreams among ; 
Though all the world wax colder, 
Though all the songs be sung, 

In dreams doth he behold her 
Still fair and kind and young. 


Lang 


o&* 


—Andrew 
* 

Thackeray, whom so many people call cynic, paid women 
one of the prettiest compliments the sex has ever received. 
‘‘ What a mercy,’’ he said, ‘‘it is, these women do not exercise 
their power oftener! We can't resist them if they do. Let them 
show even so little inclination, and men go down on their knees 
at once ; old or ugly, it is all the same. And this I set down as 
a positive truth : A woman with fair opportunities and without an 
absolute hump may marry whom she likes.”’ 

Among the cycling innovations in Battersea Park, which is 
still the centre of London cycling, is that of a woman who carries 
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a parasol in one hand while steering her machine with the other, 
and of a young woman who appears followed by a liveried groom 
on another bicycle. 








Miss Frankie Lane, of Oakland, Cal., intends to make 
stump speeches all over the country during the campaign in the 
interest of the Populist party. She says she has made a special 
study of the money and railroad questions, and will speak chiefly 
on them. 

KK 

Women in America, says an English paper, are known to 
hold places creditably as engineers, auctioneers, firemen, quarry- 
men, slaters, masons, hunters, trappers and barbers. They are 
also employed in insurance offices and as detectives. Their repu- 
tation is European as well as American. Patience, tact, finesse 
and intuitive inspirations are peculiarly feminine qualities, while 
in moral courage and endurance they are second to none, and the 
waste or neglect ot such valuable products is nothing less than a 
crime in political economy. The epigrammatic French ex- 
pression, ‘‘ Cherchez la femme,’’ has double signification, for, 
go where you will, where will you not find her ? 





ee 
Smoking has reached such an extent among the ladies at the 
Russian Court that the Empréss has interfered and forbidden any 
lady to come into her presence as long as there is the slightest 
aroma of tobacco about her. She expressed her disgust by say- 
ing that a cigarette in the mouth of a woman is as bad as an oath 
in the mouth of a man. 





One of the most important events in a young girl's life is that 
which is generally described as ‘‘coming out,’’ or her entrance 
into society —a time when childish days are left behind, as she 
blossoms forth a grown-up woman. 

It is a vexed question among mothers and guardians regard- 
ing the age at which a girl should make her debut. That she 
should be under twenty all agree, but the exact age is hard to 
determine 

Girls who have led regular and secluded school-room lives 
till about seventeen are far better able to take care of themselves 
when really out, if fora year or six months previous to the tri- 
umphal entry into society they are brought out, so to speak, in 
their own family, and are permitted to attend little ‘‘ at homes ”’ 
and small parties, since it gives them confidence in themselves 
and imparts the advantage of unaffected manners. 

Girls of a naturally bold or frivolous disposition are far better 
kept in till eighteen or nineteen, as by that time most probably 
their characters will be more developed, and they will be better 
able to take their places quietly in the world. 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 





ALF a teaspoonful of salt in a little cold water will relieve 
heartburn. If taken regularly before breakfast, gradually 
increasing the dose to one teaspoonful, it will cure dyspepsia, if 
due attention is paid to the diet. Salt and water is also good for 
constipation. 
EK 
A case of complete and immediate relief from the effects of 
ivy-poisoning is reported in the A/edical World by Dr. W. L. 
Shanks. His patient was swollen from head to foot; but in an 
hour after bathing in a solution of sodium hyposulphite, was 
attending to business as if nothing had happened. 
2 2k 


‘‘A female patient presented herself at the Hotel Dieu of 
Lyons for a rebellious hiccough which had resisted all treatment 
for four days,’’ says The Medical Times. ‘She was asked to 
show her tongue, and it was noticed that with the putting out of 
the tongue the hiccough ceased. The same thing has been since 
tried, and with success, in other cases. All that is necessary, 
apparently, is to strongly push the tongue out of the mouth and 
hold it so for a minute or two. It is also suggested now to try 
the same thing in suffocative cough, as whooping cough and 
choking by irrespirable gases.’’ 


x 





Blisters, which are necessarily so very painful, should be | 


bathed on going to bed, with strong salt and water, for which, if 
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they are very tender, it is an excellent thing to add just a very 
little vinegar and fine pounded alum. 

People who suffer very much in this way will always do well 
to wear rather thick-soled boots, having them especially made, as 
it is most important to any one who has very tender feet that 
their boots should be perfectly fitting. Into these boots a pair of 
lamb’s wool socks should be placed, and these socks should be 
thinly spread over with soft soap on the inside of the foot of the 
socks. 

If the blisters come up very high, it is wise to let out the 
accumulated fluid by running a darning needle through the upper 
surface of the blister. If it is allowed to break the surface of the 
skin, it is apt to become very sore, sometimes being very difficult 
to heal. 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 


NAMING THE BABY. 





HEY talked of Medora, Aurora and Flora, 
T Of Mabel and Marcia and Mildred and May ; 

Debated the question of Helen, Honora, 

Clarissa, Camilla and Phyllis and Fay. 


They thought of Marcella, Estella and Bella ; 
Considered Cecilia, Jeannette and Pauline 
Alicia, Adela, Annette, Arabella, 
And Ethel and Eunice, Hortense and Irene. 


One liked Theodora, another Lenora ; 
Some argued for Edith, and some for Elaine, 
For Madeline, Adeline, Lilly and Lora ; 
And then, after all, they decided on Jane. 
—E. L. Sylvester. 


The English and Americans invited to a christening cere- 
mony dress in their best, the child is robed in shimmering white, 
and the function is as simple or elaborate as the wealth of the 
parents permits. 

The Lapps, who received the doctrine of Christianity only a 
short time ago, are still pagans at heart, and still give pagan 
names to their children. The Lapp baby, in its half-moonlike 
case, is simply crossed with water and named. 

A Mexican method is for the nurse to take the child out 
into the yard where some rushes and a vessel of water stand. 
She plunges the baby three times into the water while three little 
boys of three years repeat three times the chosen name. 

The Caribs, like Christians, have a godfather and godmother 
to assist at the ceremony of the christening, but the duty of these 
two, instead of being to provide a handsome present, is to bore 
holes in the child’s ears, lower lip and the nose, from which 
jewels and ornaments are hung. 

Among the Indians of Florida it is the practice to name the 
male children, not after the best friend and best-loved member of 
a family, but after the enemies his father or his friends have 
killed, the villages they have destroyed, or some successful event 
in which they have figured during war. 

Among Christian Churches, the Roman Catholic cere- 
mony is the only one possessing special attributes. The child is 
supposed to be born deaf, and to be possessed of the evil spirit, 
and the first thing the priest has to do is to exorcise the evil 
spirit and give the babe hearing. He performs the latter operation 
by wetting his thumb and touching the child’s right ear, saying, 
as he does so, ‘‘ Do thou open.”’ 

In Mexico the priest delivers exhortations over the infant on 
the miseries to which it is born. If the child is of high birth, a 
sword is put into its right hand, and on the left is fixed a shield. 
If the baby is a mechanic’s son, the sword and shield give place to 
the instruments of his trade in life. Then the priest takes the 
child to the altar, draws a drop of blood from the body, and 
immerses it in water. 

An African ceremony of interest is that adopted by the 
negroes of Ardra, and described by Picart. ‘The child is about 
ten days old, and the ceremony is performed to the accompani- 
ment of singing and instrumental music. <A sort of shield is 
placed in the center of the company, the babe is laid upon it, and 
the celebrant then delivers a lengthy address on the principles 
upheld by the negroes, and the duties which the newly named 
babe will have to discharge in order to be hereafter a happy and 
honorable man. The naming of a daughter, Picart tells us, is 
perforined with nearly the same ceremony, though not with so 
much solemnity ds in the case of a son. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 








AMONG THE NEWSPAPER MEN AND THE MAGAZINE WRITERS, 
AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 

ESPITE the shattered condition of its building and the havoc 

wrought by the terrible tornado among the type and 

presses, Zhe American Journal of Education, St. Louis, Mo., was 

published on time, and its contents were as valuable and as care- 

fully edited as before its ugly experience. The proprietors and 
editors of the Journal have grit as well as ability. 


*_ ok 


The Penny Magazine for July, published monthly by ‘‘ The 
Penny Magazine Company,’’ Bourse Building, Philadelphia, has 
a full assortment of short and well-written stories by popular 
authors. It is winning fame and financial success rapidly. 

* 


Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘ Letters of Marque,’’ descriptive of the 
old cities of Rajputana, written wheu he was a reporter for the 
Pioneer, will soon be brought out in London. ‘They were 
reprinted in pamphlet form in India, but could not be published, 
owing to some difficulty about the copyright, which has now 
been removed. 

Among the magazines and other periodicals which have 
reached the literary desk this week, the most notable and inter- 
esting articles were: 

Illustrated Electrical Review, New York.—*‘ Steam Boilers: their 
Equipment and Management.”’ 

American Journal of Education, St. Louis, Mo.—‘‘ A Closer Artic- 
ulation between the Various Grades in School Work;’’ 
‘Teaching History.’’ 

The Penny Magazine, Phila.—‘‘ They Two are One,’’ by Edward 
Everett Hale; ‘‘ Commander Kate,’’ by Geo I. Putnam. 

The Arena.—‘‘ Celsus, the First Pagan Critic of Christianity and 
his Anticipation of Modern Thought,’’ by Rev. S. J. Bar- 
rows, D.D. 

McClure’s Magazine for July.—‘‘ Lincoln as a Lawyer;’’ ‘A 
Coast and a Capture,’’ a lively bicycling story. 

Whims.—‘*An Echo from the Past,’’ by Geo. T. Purdy; ‘‘ Too 
Pure to Kiss.”’ 

The Economist, Chicago.—‘‘ Business at St. Paul and Minneap 
olis.’’ 

The Typographical Journal, Indianapolis, Ind.—‘‘ The Hygiene of 
Printing Offices.’’ 

Harper's Magazine for July.—‘‘ English Elections,’ by Henry 
Cabot Lodge; ‘‘ The Wedding Gown,’’ a charming poem by 
Alice Archer Sewell, illustrated by H. Siddons Mowbray; 
‘Literary Landmarks of Venice,’ illustrated, by Frank V. 
Du Mond. 

The Youth's Companion.—-‘‘ The Georgeville Bicycle Race,’’ by 
Frances Eaton Jones; ‘‘ Caricatures and Caricatured,’’ by 
Thomas Nast. 

Kit-Kat.—‘‘ Survival of Love’s Fittest,’’? by Mrs. Hungerford; 
‘* The Bachelor Club.’’ 

Kk 

John Scott, the last of the old law reporters, has just died in 
England at the age of 93. His first volume of reports of 
cases in the [“ommon Pleas, to which court he was always 
attached, is for 2 William IV., the year 1832. He compiled 
ninety volumes of reports in all. 

* 

A just retribution for using French was visited on the Berlin 
correspondent of the London Daily News, who described the new 
French ambassador, the Marquis de Noailles, as a poseu, when 
he intended to praise his conversational gifts and call him a good 


causeur. 
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Aubrey de Vere, the poet, once had a conversation with Jus- 
tice Wright on earnings in literature and earnings at the bar. 
‘‘ For my part,’’ said Mr. de Vere, ‘‘ I call no man poor who can 
—as I can—double his income at any moment.’’ ‘‘ How ?’’ 
asked the Judge. ‘‘ By laying down my pen,’’ replied the poet. 

“KK 

‘*The Reason Why: A Story of Fact and Fiction,’ by 
Ernst F. Russell, editor of Public Opinion, will shortly be pub- 
lished. 

A pronounced journalistic success is Mesney’s Chinese Miscel- 
lany, which was started at Shanghai in 1895 by William Mesney, 
brevet lieutenat-general in the Imperial Chinese Army, Knight 
Ying of the Pu-tu-lu, etc. ‘‘ It is intended,’ 
fill a want often felt by Chinese as well as English-speaking 
people in China.’’ All Chinese characters are Romanized on Sir 
Thomas Wade’s system. General Mesney seem to be gifted with 
a quaint humor, and his unique journal is one of the institutions 
of Shanghai. 


says its editor, ‘‘ to 


*k 
Kt 


Following Lombroso’s exposition of Dante’s epileptic 
insanity, Dr. Mingazzini, of Reggo, has shown up Byron’s men- 
tal condition, making it plain that the poet’s life and writings 
show an unbalanced mind: ‘‘ His early youth was distinguished 
by unrestrained precocious passion for various women, an extra- 
ordinary impressionability, and a tendency to faint when the least 
excited. Later on, his emotional and ethical sentiments acquired 
a more pronounced character, his mind became affected by indul- 
gence in opium and alcoholic drinks, his will was weakened, and 
his love of humankind vanished. His sense of decorum was lost, 
family affection grew cold, and the unhappy poet passed rapidly 
from love to hate, from anger to pity, from the gayest spirits to 
the deepest melancholy.”’ 

** Ok 

Whoever cares to know how Rudyard Kipling composes one 
-of his spirited barrack room ballads will be interested in the open- 
ing number in A/cClure’s Magazine, for July. Written by E. K. 
Robinson, with whom Kipling was intimately associated in the 
editorship of a newspaper in India, the paper is full of interest- 
ing personal facts about Kipling. But, perhaps, surpassing this 
in abundance of new personal detail is a paper of recollections of 
Longfellow, Whittier, and Holmes, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Whittier, it appears, while never lacking for affectionate care, and 
never losing his cheerful tone was, in his last years, much 
oppressed by loneliness ; and Holmes, while outwardly so merry 
a man, was at heart grave, almost to melancholy. In his later 
years the latter experienced, too, quite a radical change in his 
religious views. Both papers are fully illustrated with portraits 
and other pictures, and, forming an independent article, is a com- 
prehensive series of portraits of Longfellow. 

* 2k 

London’s Common Council, in alarm at the increase of nude 
pictures at the Academy, proposes to license all artists’ models 
and only allow them to sit under conditions laid down by the 


Council. 
KK 
Harper's Round Table, for the 23d inst., will contain, in addi- 
tion to the interesting serials ‘‘ A Virginia Cavalier’’ and ‘‘Rick 
Dale,’’ an excellent story, by James Barnes, entitled ‘‘ The Hid- 
den Treasure of King Oban.”’ 
“Kok 
Harper's Weekly, of July 4th, will have the opening part of 
‘The Landlord at Lion’s Head,’’ a new novel, by W. D. Howells, 
illustrated by W. T. Smedley. 


A letter from Zola was found among the papers of the late 
Cardinal Galimberti, in which the author of ‘‘ Lourdes’’ asks for 
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an interview with the Pope on the ground that he is a Catholic of 
considerable zeal. He explains that he wrote *‘ Lourdes’’ with 
the object of serving the Church. 

** 2k 

Everybody who was anybody in Washington life knew or 
affected to know Thomas J. Murray, for a long time the proprie- 
tor of the restaurant of the House of Representatives, the author 
of ‘‘ Breakfast Dainties,’’ and of other books dealing with topics 
dear to epicures. He is the editor of a pretentious weekly, 
entitled 7wentieth Century Cookery, which he tells us is especially 
designed for those who desire to live well and economically. It 
is undoubtedly a work that will ‘‘ fill a long-felt want,’’ in 
the club, the hotel, or the home circle. 

* OK 

The Republican Leader, Winchester, Va., is Frederick coun- 
ty’s local pride. Its locals and editorials are bright, well-written 
and interesting. 

* 

The San Francisco Argonaut handles Mr. Julian Hawthorne 
rather roughly, saying: ‘‘ This is, indeed, the age of mediocrity, 
if Julian Hawthorne’s ‘A Fool by Nature,’ for which the New 
York Herald has just given a ten-thousand-dollar prize, is the best 
story that was sent in. It is a fearful thought to consider what 
the rest must be like. In spite of the practised hand it shows 
throughout, the story is a poor effort which will speedily pass into 
oblivion after its brief eminence as a prize story is over. The 
plot, the novel certainly is a queer jumble of impossibilities, the 
characters are in the main unattractive even when the author in- 
tends otherwise, the humor is frequently a species of horse-play, 
and the style when it essays to be brilliant has a pinchbeck glitter. 
Literature furnishes many instances of the one-poem man, and 
Julian Hawthorne seems to be a good example of a one-book man. 
His one powerful work, ‘Archibald Malmaison,’ a striking and 
profoundly interesting story, stands alone. The rest of his books, 
including ‘A Fool by Nature,’ are of the ephemeral sort, and can 
hold no lasting place in fiction. The catalogue of his writings 
includes more than a score of novels, some two hundred shorter 
tales, many poems and magazine articles, and a drama which 
Mme. Modjeska purchased, but has not yet produced.”’ 


SOCIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 


E build a bridge of trust 
W From night to morn; 
A mystic arch of dreams 
Till day is born. 


We build a bridge of trust 
From friend to friend, 
And often break the span 

We cannot mend. 


We build a bridge of trust 

From shore to shore, 
And shadow figures steal across, 

At peace forevermore. 

—Florence A. Munroe. 
* 
The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge: but 
fools despise wisdom and instruction —Prov. i. 7. 


* 
* 


A Chicago paper quotes Miss Florence Kelly, factory inspec- 
tor of Illinois, as saying that 8,o00 children are employed in fac- 
tories in that State, and that there are more than 200 child-butch- 
ers in the stockyards. 

Ok 

In all governments there must of necessity be both the law 
and the sword; laws without arms would give us not liberty, but 
licentiousness; and arms without laws would produce not subjec- 
tion, but slavery. 

** 


England proposes to reform its Sunday laws; a committee of 
the Lords has been appointed to amend them, the Lord Chan- 
cellor and Archbishop of Canterbury at the head. 
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A Jewess who recently lectured upon ‘‘Mothers in Israel’’ 
is taken to task by the New York Hebrew Standard, which says: 
‘* We cannot and we will not believe that there are Jews in this 
city who ‘teach their children to cheat and encourage them to 
steal.’ There may be a rare and isolated case of this kind; but 
it is a slander upon our people to make such a charge and use it 
as an argument.’’ 

Europe’s population has increased by 29,928,000 in the last 
ten years, nearly half of the increase, 12,510,000, being in Rus- 
sia, while France has remained stationary, her total increase being 
only 67,000. 

Kk 

Laws to restrain vice and to prevent the debauchery of pub- 
lic morals by those who seek personal gain in the ruin of their 
fellows are the laws usually attacked by this senseless aphorism 
that you cannot make people good by law. It would be too much 
to suppose that such laws would always be judicious, but to 
attack their principle is to deny that law can do anything to pro- 
tect the weak, the ignorant and the unstable in character from the 
demoralizing influences and seductive temptations with which for 
gain the wicked surround the weak. It is to wipe out of the law 
its most essential and beneficent portion, which is preventive 
rather than punitory. It is to deny that public policy can impose 
any restriction upon personal license or protect society from deg- 
radation. This flippant phrase infallibly reveals either shallow- 
ness of thought or sympathy with vice. 


AROUND THE TEA TABLE. 





DAINTY dish, much admired by Mexicans, is a combination 
of fried shrimps and grasshoppers. 
#4 | 
It is a pleasant custom when friends are invited to a meal, be 
it a formal luncheon or tea, that they shall find a flower beside 
each plate. But one is often bothered at an evening party to 
know just how to secure the favor in the bodice. It is an act of 
thoughtfulness for the hostess to provide pins for those to whom 
the flowers are given The best fastener for a rosebud is 
undoubtedly a short hat pin. For smaller flowers, such as jon- 
quils or carnations, long black pins with beaded heads answer the 
purpose admirably. 
Eyes placed close together in the head are said to indicate 
pettiness of disposition, jealousy and a touch of fault finding. 
Order is the sanity of the mind, the health of the body, 
the peace of the city, the security of the State. As the beams to 
a house, as the bones to the microcosm of man, so is order to all 
things. — Southey. 
Kok 
A pitcher of ice water laid in a newspaper, with the ends of 
the paper twisted together to exclude the air, will remain all night 
in any Summer room with scarcely any perceptible melting of the 
ice. 
“Ok 
An eminent physician, who has been investigating the 
properties of the different vegetables, announces that a diet of car- 
rots ameliorates harshness of character and reduces nervous irrita- 
bility ; peas create fatty tissue and encourage joyousness, while 
turnips have just the opposite effect. Celery taken in excess 
causes eye trouble, while cabbage is beneficial in pulmonary ail- 
ments, and lettuce aids as a sedative, owing to the opium con- 
tained in its milky juice, which keeps the skin clear and fresh. 
Red beets are blood producing and will add plumpness to the 
thinnest form, providing they are boiled tender. 
Ky 
A pack of Chinese playing cards is a genuine curiosity. 
They are generally printed in black on thin cardboard, the aver- 
age width being about that of the finger of a human being. In 
some cases they are only half an inch broad and about three and 
a half inches in length. The length, no matter what the size, is 
always at least six times that of the width. Some of the packs 
have queer representatives of our ‘‘ kings,’’ ‘‘queens’’ and 
‘‘knaves’’ stamped upon them in black. Others are decorated 
with the figures of animals, birds and fishes. ‘Those used by 
mandarins and high officials bear only figures of mythological 
creatures. 
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OuR LONDON LETTER. 


[From our Special Correspondent. ] 


LONDON, June 13, 1896. 





—_—— 


John Bull in a State of Perplexity.—The Financial Situation.—The 
French Premier’s Manly and Statesmanlike Declaration 
in Favor of Bimetallism. 


HE Presidential election in the United States continues to pro- 
vide food for thought, and in some cases anxiety, here. We 
are assured that if America should assume the bold policy of free 
coinage no American security or bond will be of any worth to 
European investors, and we are told we shall, in such an event, find 
ourselves confronted with the danger of a ‘‘ 5o0cent ’’ dollar—a dan- 
ger which will be at once disastrous to European speculators and 
American industries. In the columns of an American paper, it is 
not necesary to point out how erroneous and foolish such an argu- 
ment is. In England, however, these statements find credulous 
believers. It is this presentation of the case which makes people 
here await with anxiety the words which Major McKinley will 
probably never speak. And a cloud of bonds and securities hover 
over the financial world, ready to break upon it at the first inti- 
mation that America is likely to resume the free coinage of silver. 
We are told of a panic which will eclipse and overshadow the 
panic of ’93, and we are told of ruinously low prices, to be suc- 
ceeded by loss and disaster. The general public, which are always 
more or less at the mercy of the press, swallow with stupid 
avidity these opinions, and hold themselves ready to play into 
the hands of a market, which is already forming in anticipation. 
That we should have a panic, or something of the nature of a 
panic, on the opening of the United States mints to the free 
coinage of silver is probable; but it would be no greater than, 
perhaps not so great, as the many panics to which we have of late 
been subjected in the various classes of mining shares, and which 
are, for the most part, manifested and arranged by rings of ‘‘ finan- 
cial sharps.”’ 

Viewed from the standpoint of international bimetallism, the 
adoption of free coinage by the United States is fraught with the 
greatest potentialities. Firstly, because it would make the 
re-opening of the Indian mints all the easier to England, and sec- 
ondly, because it might induce the French Government to also 
open their mints to silver. With such a result achieved, who 
will be so foolish as to say that the ratio of 151% to 1 could not 
be maintained all over the world? And with (5% to 1 prevailing 
everywhere, the full fruits of bimetallism will be enjoyed by all 
the nations, and that, too, without imposing a strain on any of 
the three powers I have mentioned. We know the disposition 
of England to re-open the Indian mints, should any other nation, 
or nations, legislate in favor of silver. And France’s friendly 
attitude is evidenced by the determined and unequivocal speech in 
favor of bimetallism, delivered by M. Meline, the French Premier, 
at the banquet of the French Bimetallic League, on May 234d last : 
‘There is but wanting,’’ he said, ‘‘an electric spark to extend 
bimetallism from one end of the earth to the other !’’ It may well 
be said that the state of affairs in America will supply this 
‘“ spark.’’ Germany also is known not to be averse to bimetal- 
lism, and this, with the decided indisposition of Russia to proceed 
with her scheme to provide a gold currency, seems to indicate 
that we are on the verge of a currency crisis. As far as bimet- 
allists here are concerned their energies and efforts are all directed 
to the attempt to reconcile public opinion to the possible conse- 
quences of America’s single-handed action. 
definitely, one way or the other, as to the legitimacy of such an 
action, so far as international bimetallism is concerned, they are 
preparing themselves in order to be able to take full advantage of 
the situation, when the proper time and occasion arrive. 

G. W. 
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FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES. 


HEN the island volcano Krakatoa, at the northwest end of 
Sumatra, blew up thirteen years ago, destroying over a 
hundred thousand lives, every vestige of vegetable life was 
destroyed. An observer after the eruption found that what was 
left of the island was red hot. Four years later a naturalist found 
that the ashes had cooled enough to allow plants to grow, and 
that two hundred and forty-six different species of plants had 
started up, the seeds for many of which must have been blown 
across the surrounding water. 
* 

Spanish officers are not very anxious to join the forces in 
Cuba. Many ask to be retired when their turn comes to go to 
Cuba. The Madrid /mparcfal suggests that each officer’s dis- 
charge should bear the significant remark that it ‘‘ was asked for 
during war-time.’’ The Agercito Espanol has no excuse to offer 
for the conduct of the officers except that ‘‘ it is difficult for the 
army to remain unchanged when all society is corrupt.’’ 


#7 


An English woman, coasting down the steep hill above Dover, 
lost control of her bicycle and ran into a regiment of volunteers 
recently, but a serious accident was avoided by her colliding first 
with a big drum. 

* 

Twenty-two Anamite pirates were recently beheaded in one 
batch on one of the bridges at Hue by six executioners. In only 
one case was it necessary to give a second sword stroke. A 
strange part of the ceremony was the presence of a detachment of 
French marines, who presented arms as the heads fell. 

LF 

A method of mummifying the dead by absorption of humidity 
and gases after the body is placed in the coffin has been devised 
by an Italian named Vercelloni. The body seems to be preserved 
as if in life, except that the color is the yellowish copper tint 
peculiar to Egyptian mummies. 


ART AND SCIENCE. 





LL, human race would fain be wits, 
And millions miss for one that hits. 
— Swift. 
* 

According to a note in Mature, M. Moissan is reported to 
have discovered a substance harder than the diamond, in the form 
of a compound of carbon and boron, produced by heating boracic 
acid and carbon in an electric furnace at a temperature of 5,000°. 
This compound is black, and not unlike graphite in appearance, 
and it appears likely to supersede diamonds for boring rocks, cut- 
ting glass and other industrial purposes. It will even cut dia- 
monds without difficulty, and can be produced of any required size. 

KK 


European papers state that parties in Germany have suc- 
ceeded in making gas pipes from paper which are claimed to be 
cheap, gas tight and serviceable. The method of manufacture is 
to pass strips of manilla paper through molten asphalt, the mate- 
rial being then molded under heavy pressure. After cooling, the 
pipes receive another water-proof coating. 

*K 

Potassiumorthodinitrocresolate is the name of a new anti- 
septic discovered in Germany, but as it is intended to be used gen- 
erally it is also called antinounin. One part of the substance in 
from 1,500 to 2,000 parts of soapsuds is destructive to all the com- 
mon parasites injurious to plants. Yeast used in brewing remains 
fresh for a long time when treated with it ; it destroys all bacteria, 
and yeast can endure a solution as strong as five per cent of the 
substance. It is odorless and very cheap. 

* 

France has secured from the Shah of Persia the exclusive 
privilege to unearth whatever archzeological treasures lie buried 
in that ancient empire. The Louvre already contains many valu- 
able antiquities dug up at Shushan—colored bricks of Artaxerxes’ 
palace, life-size reliefs of archers of the different races of Asia and 
Africa, etc.—and the work has scarcely begun. The Persian 
government retains the ownership of gold and silver jewelry 
brought to the surface, but will sell half to France. The French 
will have the sole right to make casts of all sculpiures, statues and 
inscriptions, and may claim half of all the spoils except in the 
Cases just named. 
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AN IMMINENT PERIL. 


PART II. 


[Adapted from the French of M. Paul d’Estournelles de Constant, by 
William Struthers. ] 

Long ago it was predicted that the American machine 
would supersede both the English and the French workman, and 
then that both machine and men would be crushed by the ten deft 
fingers of the yellow artisan, working for a few copecs a day, and 
living on a handful of rice. Many articles of European manufac- 
ture have already been ejected from Oriental markets by Japanese 
products, and the movement in the latter’s favor tends to increase 
rapidly. I am no believer in a Chinese invasion of Europe; but 
the activity, ambition, and even mere numerical development of 
our rivals must make us pause when we reflect upon the future of 
the Western nations. 

Japan’s victory over China has opened a new chapter in the 
world’s history. Ere long Europe must lose the clientele of the 
far East. The United States, Canada, Australia, and New Zeal- 
and expel the Chinese as being a people of rodents, and not 
because of any inveterate racial hatred. They dread competition 
with such activity and such frugality. They regard these quali- 
ties as equivalent to prophecies of idleness and ultimate starva- 
tion for the Caucasian workman. India has learned how to imi- 
tate perfectly our cotton goods, selling these imitations not only 
to her own people, but to the Orient generally, and even to Euro- 
peans themselves; and in the fine stores of London one may exam- 
ine samples of the same side by side with the products of Manches- 
ter. In Scotland I have met firms whose business was virtually 
paralyzed by Indian competition. With proverbial national far- 
sightedness, some of these Scotch manufacturers have emigrated 
to India and there started afresh on the winning side; and their 
example threatens naturally to be more and more followed. Yet, 
clever and profitable from an individual standpoint, such a course 
must prove disastrous to home industry as a whole, most indubi- 
tably. And then if competition would only remain as it is; but 
no! After the United States come Central and South America, 
Australia, Cape Colony, India, Japan and finally China. Between 
1890 and 1894 the general exportation of British products fell 
from 6,738.000,000 to 5,396,000,000 in French money—that is, 
a decrease of 1,342,000,000 francs in four years ! 

Herr Brandt deems the Chinese far superior as a race to the 
Japanese—more reliable, intelligent and possessed of a more pro- 
found character; and the hegemony of Asia would now be theirs 
were it not for the burdens and exactions of a functionary-accursed 
government. No doubt the Japanese are able to take care of 
themselves, and to manifest both skill and wit in their conduct; 
and that Japan, very meritoriously, purposes becoming self-suffic- 
ing, is every year more evident. The favorite land of the chrysan- 
themum and the azalea, and of a delicate fantastic art, is fast 
becoming a land of machine shops and factories. The Japanese 
have now their own spinning and weaving and carding machines; 
also machines for printing cotton and for counting thread, and 
Japanese Jacquard looms, very well made and absurdly cheap. 
Even the bicycle has its native representative there. Vast com- 
mercial companies have been incorporated with immense capital 
to sustain them; railroads there are, of course. and electric illu- 
mination and trolley cars. We Westerners invented the tele- 
graph and the telephone; but the Japanese fabricate the apparatus 
and will presently be doing something in the way of its exporta- 
tion. They have coal and iron. Coal is abundant in Asia and 
Australia, as well as in America; and, to mention only Japan, we 
can show the importance and activity of her exportation by stat- 
ing the single port of Moji in 1890 supplied or exported 106,845 
tons—figures that in three years were quadrupled, ascending from 
100,000 to 430,000 tons. What, with Australia, Tonquin and 
Japan competing with it, English coal will have a hard struggle. 
The iron trade is just springing into being; but Japanese steel 
works will not long be a desire unrealized when European metal- 
lurgic plants are in operation in the Mikado’s empire and in 
China! Japanese clocks and watches already tick their warning 
to manufacturers in the United States, Switzerland, France and 
Germany. Japanese matches, also, have grown to be an import- 
ant item of exportation, and though poor, are extremely cheap. 
And umbrellas—not the typical Japanese sort, wherewith we have 
been wont to decorate our studios and ball-rooms, but genuine 
rain umbrellas—are now an article of trade. In 1883, Japan 
exported 75,445; in 1893, 1,531,828; and at the date of this 
writing the number has reached 2,000,000, The Kuropean-Jap- 
anese umbrella is all the rage in the interior of China and sells in 
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Russia and the United States, the common kind costing but 20 
cents, although a first class article can be obtained. ‘Then there 
is paper; not Japanese paper, but Japanese-French paper, 
Japanese-English and Japanese wall-paper, imitation leather, 
and trunks, Gladstone bags, Venetian glassware, hosiery, 
straps, blankets, scales, lamps, cigarettes in boxes, perfumery, 
soap, feathers, condensed milk—yes, and even Portland cement! 
All these articles, be it understood, do not yet find a market in 
Europe; but all of them are now found in markets that belonged 
exclusively to European trade, in the European colonies, to the 
obvious detriment of home production. 


THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW. 








When the under arch of the upper eyelid is a perfect semi- 
circle, it is indicative of goodness, but also of timidity, sometimes 
approaching cowardice. 

*,* 
* 

‘Tf there is one thing more than another calculated to rouse 
the funny man of the lay press,’’ says Zhe Lancet (April 11),‘‘ it 
is the mere idea of the suppression or regulation of osculation 
from its undoubted capabilities as a medium for the spread of con- 
tagious diseases. Dr. Coleman, reporting as to the health of Sur- 
biton, states that he has not been able to find an atom of evidence 
of local defects of sanitation to account for certain cases of fever, 
and goes on to refer to the danger of ‘slight’ cases of diphtheria; 
for, as he says, being so mild, they are not always treated with 
the extreme care that experience warns us that such attacks when 
mild require. Many cases, he points out, are not recognized; no 
medical man is called in, and the individual meanwhile, by per- 
sonal contact, is capable of spreading the disease; and of all 
means the most personal and at the same time the most natural 
and probable is kissing. It should be a rule, he says, in all 
houses, to never let a child or grown-up person with a sore throat, 
no matter what it may be called or be supposed to be, kiss or be 
kissed by another. He also suggests obvious precautions as 
regards spoons, cups and such like articles.’’ 


* 


The crown which is to be worn at the coming coronation of 
the Czar of Russia is one of the richest treasures in the posses- 
sion of European royal or imperial families, Catharine the Great 
had it made by a jeweller from Geneva in the last century. She 
gave orders at the time that it was to be the most valuable crown 
in Europe. The jeweller, however, was informed that it must not 
weigh more than five pounds, as the Empress was to wear it for 
five hours at the ceremony of coronation. "The Genevan was suc- 
cessful in fulfilling all the requirements, and the crown to-day is 
valued at nearly $450,000. On its top is a ruby, surmounted by 
a cross of five magnificent diamonds, and the rest of it is fairly 
covered with diamonds and pearls. 

* LK 
* 

There is one postmaster in Ohio who does not fear the inspec- 
tor. Recently an old maid informed the Postmaster-General that 
there was smoking in the post office at , Ohio. She went 
straight to headquarters. The Postmaster-General notified 
Inspector-in-Charge Salmon to investigate, and he did. He found 
that the post office was ina grocery store. The postmaster was the 
storekeeper, and in reply to the inspector said: ‘‘ Yes, I smoke 
and my son smokes. And let me tell you something. Smoking 
is a necessity with me and the post office is not. So, the sooner 
you take your office away the better IJ’ll like it.’’ The office 
paid about five dollars a year, and nobody else would take it; so 
the postmaster was informed that he might smoke all he wanted 
to, so long as he did not blow it in people’s faces. 





OPEN Doors TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SOME PERTINENT QUESTIONS. 


To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 

DEAR Sir: I do not wish to argue the money question but 
want to ask some ‘‘sound money’’ man to answer a few questions. 

They say they want a dollar of great purchasing power. 
Now, why not make the gold dollar 51.6 grs. standard gold 
instead of 25.8 grs.? By so doing, instead of it taking $486 
United States money to pay £100 in England, it would require 
but $243 to pay it. A dollar would buy twice as much in Eng- 
land as it does now. 
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Wanamaker’s 


Closed WE repeat our notice to 
Houses prudent housekeepers 
having good Furniture 
needing re-covering or re-uphol- 
stering that we will do the work 
and care for the Furniture until 
Autumn. Really good Furniture 
is worthy of repairs. Prices of 
upholstery stuffs are reduced and 
we will supply the labor at net cost 
until September rst. 
second floor, Thirteenth street. 


Japanese For patriotic deco- 
Lanterns ‘ations — all kinds 
and sizes. Singly, 
by dozens, by hundreds. Some 
$2.50 per hundred; others 85c each; 
very choice ones 8c to 15¢ each. 
The cost need not prevent illu- 
mination on the glorious Fourth of 
July. 


Fly No, not fans, but flurriers 
Fans ~—vregular fly _ scarers. 
$1.50 and $2. 
The house-furnishing store is full 
of helps and comforts for hot weather 
housekeeping. 


Basement, 


Golfing Fownrs, of London, 

Gloves makes the accepted- 
best Golfing Gloves. 

We have ’em. 

Mint corner 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 





MEN’S AND BOYS’ BATHING 
wASUITS.... 


Just the kind you want are here. We 
have all sizes in the makes that do not 
break, shrink nor fade. Prices are at 
ebb tide : 


Bathing Suits—for men and boys, $ 50 up 


of Blue Flannel, one piece, from..... 


Jersey Bathing Suits — for men, $2 75 up 


Shirts and Arawers, frOM......cceeee 
Jersey Shirts —for men, extra quality, at $1.50 
Bathing ee blue Flannel, for { 85 
MEN, Bb.cccccccee coceccccconeescssescose . 


Neptune Life-Preserving Jersey Suits $f 85 


for boys, shirts and drawers, at............ 


Fancy Jersey Shirts--for boys, at........... $1.25 


Fine Blue Jersey’ noses boys, two “= 75 


pieces, at 





MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING: 


Sack Suits—for men and Dicisvecenn in a hee 50 


large assortment, at.. 


Young Men’s and Boys’ Suits— of blue 5 00 
and black Cheviot, reduced from $7.50 to , 
Boys’ Sailor Suits-of brown Crash, at 95¢ 


Boys’ Odd Knee Pants—all wool, all 75¢ 


SIZES, Bb..cccorrcoserccrcescesscesevcccccsoccseccoessccooocscssee 


Boys’ Tam O’Shanters—of Linen Crash 50c 
oe eee 


Strawbridge 8 Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA, | 





Please mention The American. 





THE AMERICAN. 


If gold will double in value under a system of free coinage of 
silver, why is it the owners of gold are so much opposed to the 
system ? 

There is a syndicate now that furnishes free of charge, a half- 
sheet patent side to all newspapers that will use it. In those 
papers appear article after article trying to demonstrate how the 
free coinage of silver will injure the laboring men and benefit the 
wealthy. I want to know if this matter is furnished by laboring 
men. It costsa great deal of money to furnish it. 

When they say they want a dollar of great purchasing power 
do they mean they want low-priced products, for that is what it 
means? And if they do mean low-priced products, why don’t they 
say so directly, so the people who have products to sell will under- 
stand that the gold-standard people want a system that means 
low prices? 

How can they claim that low prices of products is a benefit 
to farmers? Which has the greater amount of fiat, a billion dol- 
lars of paper money or a billion dollars of silver money, assuming 
that the silver in the dollar is or would be worth but one-half its 
face value? Yet the ‘‘sound money’’ men are all advocates of an 
increased amount of national bank circulation, and claim that it 
is ‘‘ sound.’’ 

Will some one please tell of asingle prophecy made by a gold- 
standard man that was ever realized? Will some one tell me who 
was right, the man ‘‘ who knew all about money,’’ and said the 
repeal of the Sherman law would stop the export of gold, or the 
man who ‘‘ yawped,’’ as Wall street called it, against the repeal, 
and said it would not stop exports ? 

Tell me why it was that before the repeal of the Sherman 
law the gold-standard press had head lines covering several inches 
of space every time a little gold was engaged for export, the lines 
running something like this: 


“é 


GoLip Gotrnc ABROAD—ALL DUE TO THE SHERMAN LAWw— 
Hurry Up THE REPEAL AND Srop Tuis, Etc. 


And why is it, that since the repeal, if one wants to know 
about the export of gold he must look carefully down the tele- 
graphic news to find it, and the head lines are all gone? Are 
wise men always mistaken about what they talk of? If a gold 
standard raises wages why are wages low in gold-standard Eng- 
land? If a free coinage bill would send all our securities home 
from Europe to be sold to our own people at a great discount, 
who would lose, the foreigner or the American who bought them? 

If all our foreign creditors would send our securities to this 
country and sell them at a large discount, would not that stop the 
present drain of money for interest charges? Suppose the foreign 
investor did get scared at a system adopted by us, and sell his 
holdings to an American for half price, should we care? Are we 
legislating for the foreigner or for the American? Whose fault 
would it be if he did get scared? If he succeeded in selling his 
securities it would be because he could find some American who 
had confidence in the solvency of this country. Nowif Mr. 
Foreigner wants to save a loss just let him have the confidence 
which the American must necessarily have who buys the securi- 
ties. And if the foreigner does get scared it will not be the first 
time a foreigner got scared at the acts of Americans. 

I want to know if this ‘‘ sending securities back to America’’ 
is the same old bluff that has been played before ? 

I want to know if Wall street is the United States? I want 
to know which class of people should be considered in legislation 
—the class who fight our battles in time of war, or the class who 
speculate on our misfortunes ? 

GLEN O. HOLMAN. 
PORTLAND, Ore., sini 1. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 








ICHARD WAGNER has somewhere said that the first eight 
bars of ‘‘ Rule Britannia’’ contain the whole character of 
the English people. And if this be true of one national song, a 
similar remark might with equal truth be applied to many airs of 
the continent which at different times have summed up the hopes 
and aspirations of a whole people. Many of these, gathering 
around them in process of time a wealth of associations, have 
become part and parcel of the national life to a greater extent 
than in our own country. More especially has this been the case 
in France, whose ancient government is said to have been abso- 
lute monarchy tempered with songs. 
Many of these gained a fame out of all proportion to their 
intrinsic merits as a result of some historical association. Thus 
the simple ditty ‘‘ Vive Henri Quatre,’’ with its three verses, 
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Reading Railroad 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 


NO SMOKE. NO CiNDERS. 
ON AND AFTER MAY 17, 1896. 





Trains Leave Reading Terminal, - Philade!phia. 


Via. I. V. R. R. 
Buffalo Day Express } daily 9.00A. M. 


Parlorand Dining Car 


Black Diamond Express | weekdays 
For Buffalo (Parlor Car) f1230 P.M. 
Buffalo and Chicago Express | gaily 5-34 P. M. 
Sleeping Cars j ¥ 9.45 P. M. 


Williamsport Express, week-days, 8.35, 10.05 A. 
M., 4.05 P. M. erm | (Sleeper) 11.30 P. M. 

Lock Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte Express 
(Sleeper) daily, except Saturday, 11.30 P. M 


For New York 


Leave Reading Terminal, 4.10, 7.30 (two-hour 
train), 8.30, 9.30, 10.30, 11.00 A. M., 14.45, (dining 
car), 1.30, 3.05, 4.00, 4.02, 5.00, 6.10, 7.30, 8.10 (dining 
car) P. M., 12.10 night. Sundays—4. 10, 8.30, 9.30, 
10.10, 11.50’ (dining car) A. M., 1.30, 3.55, 6.10, 8.10 
(dining car) P. M., 12.10 night. 

Leave 2ith and Chestnut sts., 3.55, 7.59, 10.09, 
10.32, 11.04 A. M., 12.57 (dining car), 3.08, 4.10, 6.12, 
8.19 (dining car), 11.45 P. M. Sunday, 3.55, A. M., 
10.32, 12.04 —s car), 4.10, 6.12, 8.19 (dining 
car), 11.45 P. } 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.30, 
8.00, 8.15, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 2.00, 3.30, 
4.00 (two-hour train), 4.30 (two-hour train), 5.00, 
6.00, 7.30, 9.00, 10.00 P. M., a 15 night. Sundays, 
4.30, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00 
P. M., 12.15 night. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains and 
——s cars on night trains toand from New 


FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.06, 
8.00, 9.00, 11.00 A. M., 12.30, 2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 6.34, 9.45 
P.M. Sundays, 6.25, 8.32, 9.00 A. M., 1.10, 4.20, 6.34, 
9.45 P. M. (9.45 P. M. does not connect for Easton 
on Sunday.) 


For Schuylkill Valley Points 


For Phoenixville and Pottstown—Express, 
8.35, 10.06 A. M., 12.45, (Saturdays only, 2-30), 
4.05, 6.30, 11.30 P. M. Accom., 4.20, 7.45, 11.06 

M., 1. 4.35, 5.53, 7.20 P. M. Sunday— 
i ress, 4.00, 9.05 A. M., 11.30 P.M. Accom., 7.30, 
A. M., 6.15 P. M. 

“io Reading —Express, 8.35, 10.05 A. M., 12.45, 
(Saturdays TB a 2-30), 4.05, 6.30, 11.30 "P.M. 
Accom., 4.20, 7.45 A. M., 1.42, 4.35, 5.53, 7.20 P. M 
Sunday— Express, 4.00, 9.06 A. M., 11.30 P. M. 
Accom., 7.30 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg—Express, > 
10.05 A. we 7 ty only, 2 30), 4.05, 6.30 P. 
Accom., 4.20 A. M., 1.42, 7.20 P. M. pa ie 
Express, 4.00, 7.30 A.M. Accom. 615, P. M. 

For Pottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.05 A. M. 
(Saturdays only, 2-30), 4.05, 6.30, 11.30 P. M. 
Accom., 4.20, 7.45 A. M., 1.42 PM. Sunday— 
eee, Se 9.05 A. M , 11.30 P. M. Accom., 6.15 

7 Shamokin and Williamsport—Express, 
8.35, 10.06 A. M., 4.05, 11.30 P.M. Sunday—Ex- 
press, 9.05 A. M., 11.30 P. M. Additional for 
Shamokin—Express, week-days, 6.30P M. Ac- 
com., 4.20 A. M. Sunday—Express, 400 A. M. 

For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10-05 A. M. 


For Atlantic City 


Leave Chestnut street and South street wharves: 
Week-days—Express, 9.00 A. M., 2.00 (Satur- 
~~ only, 3.00), 4.00, 5.00 P. M. "Accom, 8.00 

A. M., 430, 6.30 P. M. Sundays— Express, 9.00, 
1000 A. M. Accom., 8.00 A.M., 4.45 P. M. 

Leave Atlantic City Depot : Weekdays— 
Express, 7.35, 900, A. M., 3.30, 5-30, M. 
Accom, 6.50, 8.16, A. M. 4.32 P. M. Sundays— 
Express, 4 00, 5.30, 8.0u P. M. Accom. 7.15 A.M., 
4.15 P. M. 

Parlor cars on all express trains. 

Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 A. M., 4.30 P. M. 

Lakewood, week-days, 8.00 A. M., 4.15 P. M, 


For Cape May. 
ba” alae 9.15 A. M., 4.15 P.M. Sundays, 9.15 


anne Cape May, seeing, 7.35 A. M., 3.40 P.M 

Sundays 3 40 P. 

Detailed time ‘cehtee at ticket offices, northeast 
cor. Broad and Chestnut, 833 Chestnut street, 20 
South Tenth street, 609 South Third street, 3962 
Market street and at stations. 

Union Transfer Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences. 


i. A. SWEIGARD, a G. HANCOCK, 
Gen, Superintendent, Gen, Pass. Agent. 





“Un ue in periodical a =" 
San Francisco Chronicle, 
“ Most readable and attractive numbers.’ 
Editor The Nation, N. Y. 


LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


The Magazine of California and 
the Southwest. 


Edited by CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 
Lavishly Illustrated, $1.00 a year, Monthly, 
10 cents a Copy. 


Among its quetanemene Jessie Benton Fremont, 
Elizabeth B. Custer, Margaret Collier Graham, Joa- 
quin Miller, Charles Dudley Warner, T. 5. Vandyke, 


Lc. 
Land of Sunshine Publishing Co., 
501-503 Stimson Building, Los Angeles, Cal 
Together with The American. one year for $2.0. 


Piease mention The American 
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HOW’S THIS? 
We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward forany case 
of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall's Catarrh 
Cure. 


F.J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for 
the last 15 years 










lieve him perfectly honorable 


in all business wactions and financially able to 
carry outany obligations made by their firm 

fest & Trvuax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O 

WaLDING, KINNAN & MaRVIN, Wholesale Drug- 


gists, Toledo, O 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internal y, arting di- 
rectiy upon the blood and mucous suriaces of the 
system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 
Testi nonials free. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


aractter Gold Mine! 


Send us ten cents, coin or stamps, and we will 
send your name and address to 100 of the 
most popular papers in America. You will 
receive copies of each for reading and distribu- 
tion FREE. In addition we send your name 
and address to 500 manufacturers who want 
agents. (Many have _ received permanent 
employment, as we have testimonials to 
show.) You will receive samples of goods and 
other things too numerous to mention. You 
get bushels of mail. Address 


U. S. DIRECTORY CO., 
1043 Van Buren St., Chicago 








The Electrical 
... REVIEW... 


Is authority in its line 
Being the oldest and most widely 
read Electrical Weekly published 

in the United States. 





Sent to any address in United States, 
$3.00 per annum. Sample copy free, if 
you mention this paper. 

ADDRESS— 
THE ELECTRICAL REVIEW, 
13 Park Row, New York City. 


The best advertising medium in the 
Electrical field. P 





Spain and.... 
the Spaniards. 


By EpMonpbo DE Amicis. ‘Translated 
from the Italian by Stanley R. Yarnall. 
This Edition is made from new electro 
type plates, and has been very carefully 
printed. It contains forty-five photo- 

avure illustrations and a map. Bound 
in two volumes, small octavo, gilt tops. 
Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with 
slip covers). Half calf, gilt top. 





3ist Edition, Enlarged and Thoroughly Revised 


The Fireside.... 


Encyclopedia of Poetry 


Collected and arranged by HENRY T. 
CoaTEs. Imperial 8vo, cloth, extra, gilt 
sides and edges. Half morocco, antique, 
gut edges. Turkey morocco, antique, 

ll gilt edges. 

The remarkable success that has 
attended the publication of ‘‘ The Fire- 
side Encyclopedia of Poetry’ has 
induced the author to thoroughly revise 
it, and to make it in every way worthy 
of the high place it has attained. 





A COMPLET E ——_e= 


..Stoek of Books.. 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
- - -ALISOA... 


Fine Stationery Department. 


Wedding Engraved in the highest 
sey style of the Art, and in the 
Invitations latest and most correct 
form. Especial attention given to Die 
Sinking, Monograms and Crests. 


HENRY T. COATES & C0., 
1326 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia. 
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THE AMERICAN. 


came to be of royalist importance after its introduction into Colle’s, 
play, ‘‘ La Partie de Chasse de Henri IV.,’’ in the year 1766. 
During the revolution it formed one of the many prohibited songss 
but took a fresh lease of life at the restoration of the Bourbons, 
and was performed amid great enthusiasm at the opera in the 
presence of the Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia on 
the evening of their arrival with the allied armies at Paris. 
OF 


It is generally believed, by the simple and unlearned, that 
the art of advertising is of comparatively modern invention, but a 
very slight study of the subject will be sufficient to convince the 
inquirer that it is, in point of fact, one of the most ancient of all 
the civilized arts. Indeed, the first advertisement was probably 
coeval with the first man’ who had something to dispose of, or with 
the first woman who wanted something she had not got. It seems 
not impossible that the serpent tempted Eve to partake of the 
apple by means of a ‘‘ puff paragraph,’’ setting forth the merits 
of the fruit as a complexion beautifier. Be that as it may, the 
uses of advertisement were known at a very early date to the 
Israelites, who were accustomed to placard the streets of their 
cities with the utterances of kings and prophets. 

The ancient Greeks, too, were much given to advertisement, 
chiefly through the medium of the town crier, who, however, was 
not permitted to offend the ears of the citizens with his proclama- 
tions unless he were accompanied by a musician to give him the 
correct pitch. The fact that property had been stolen or damaged 
was made known by means of curses, inscribed upon sheets of 
lead, which were affixed to the statues of infernal deities in the 
temple, the vengeance of the gods being thus invoked upon the 
persons who had stolen or injured the advertiser’s goods. A rider 
was usually added, to the effect that should the property be 
returned, or recompense be paid, the owner would intercede with 
the gods for a remission of the punishment. 

The Romans also made use of the town crier to proclaim laws, 
victories, or sales, and the walls of the streets were covered with 
notices painted in black or red, or inscribed upon terra-cotta 
slabs, and let into the pillars on either side of houses and shops. 
Many of these wall advertisements were found in Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, among the most interesting being the announce- 
ments of the gladiatorial games, containing promises that shelter 
would be provided in case of rain and that the sand would be 
watered should the weather be exceptionally warm. 


HY home is with the humble, Lord ! 
The simplest are the best ; 
Thy lodging is in child-like hearts ; 
Thou makest there thy rest. 


Dear comforter! Eternal love! 
If thou wilt stay with me 

Of lowly thoughts and simple ways, 
I’ll build a house for thee. 


Who made this beating heart of mine 
But thou, my heavenly guest? 
Let no one have it, then, but thee, 
And let it be thy rest. 
—F, W. Faber. 
# 2k 
The Rev. Henry H. Bogert, rector of the Episcopal Church 
of the Advent, Bensonhurst, Long Island, declares that, in his 
opinion, all broad churchmen are dishonest ; and in order to give 
a personal point to his remark, he declares further that Bishop 
Potter and Dr. Huntington, of Grace Church, New York, are 
broad churchmen. There are some people who believe that Mr. 
Bogert’s church views are too high, but they cannot make that 
complaint concerning his views of his clerical brethren. 


oko 


A gentleman who held a diplomatic relation abroad for many 
years, and who heard Gladstone fifty times, pronounces Bishop 
Fowler’s great lecture upon Lincoln as equal to Gladstone’s best 
efforts excepting the clarionet beauty of ‘‘ the Grand Old Man’s”’ 
voice. 

*L* 

The following curious advertisement appeared recently in the 
London Daily Chronicde: ‘‘ Lost, a Bulwark.—Not long ago it 
was maintained by its supporters that the Church of England was 
the bulwark of Protestantism. Any information concerning the 
said bulwark will be welcomed by a grateful community.’’ 
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Time is Money. 


SAVE IT 





BY TAKING THE 


UNION PACIFIC 


The Overland Route, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


The Best Route 


TO AND FROM 


Colorado, Utah, California, 
Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and Montana. 


Through FPalace-Sleeping Cars 
and Dining Cars, Composite Buffet 
Smoking and Library Cars, and 
Pullman Tourist Cars Daily. Per- 
sonally Conducted California Excur- 
stons Weekly. 

Tickets via UNION PaciFIC SYSTEM 
can be obtained from all Ticket Agents in 
the United States and Canada, and full 


information relative to this system will be 
cheerfully furnished upon application to 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agt, 
287 Broadway, 
New York City. 
E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 


Gen’l Manager, Gen’! Pass.& T’kt Agt. 
Omaha, Neb. 





Price Reduced rom 
$8.00 +. $6.00 


UITTELLS LIVING AGE. 





PG) World’s 
Greatest 
Intellects 


CONTRIBUTE TO MAKE THIS PERIODICAL 


Encyclopedic in———.._1.: 
Scope, Character . 
M Completeness .... 
Comprehensiveness. 


THE LIVING AGE FOR 1896 


will preserve the essential features which 
have characterized the magazine and made 
it so desirable heretofore. 

The same brilliant array of names that 
have embellished its pages during 1895, will 
be found, with few exceptions, in its issues 
of 1896, with others of equal note in their 
respective departments of Literary Criti- 
cism, Biographical Sketches, Historical 
and Political information, Fiction and 
Poetry. In short, every phase of Culture 
and Progress from the entire field of For- 
eign Periodical Literature will have its 
representatives. 

he large body of readers who need to 
study economy in their outlay, yet having 
a relish for the best, will find in a subscrip- 
tion to THE LIVING AGE the most satisfac- 
tory returns, receiving for the price of one 
the ripest fruit from all. 


Subscription REDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00. 




















Rates for clubbing THE Livinc AGE with 
other periodicals will be sent on application. 
Address, 


LITTELL & CO., P. 0. Box 5206, Boston. 


Please mention The American. 
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OUR NEW No. 6. 


* 









Five Leading Points: 
Visible Writing, Automatic Actions, 
Perfect Alignment, Ease of Oper 
tion, Durability.__=_=» 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MEG. CO. 
4227 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





The Anti-Trust Typewriter. 


- - = THE --- 


(VIUNSON TYPEWRITER 


Contains More IMPORTANT and ESSEN- 
TIAL FEATURES required of a first-class 
Writing Machine than can be found in any 
other ONE Standard Typewriter. Our price 
is within the reach of all parties requiring 
a high-grade machine. Write us for full 
; particulars. 


The Munson Typewriter Co., 


MANUFACTURERS. 
240-244 West Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Questions of the Day. 


SHORT, SHARP AND COMPREHENSIBLE. 





Die Silber Frage :—The Silver Question. 

Streif Lichter :— Transl. from Speeches 
by Senators Tillman, Teller and 
Stewart. 

Die Moderne Bond Sklaverei :—Modern 
Bond Slavery. 





Single Copies, 5 Cents. 
Thirty Copies, $1.00. 
One Hundred Copies, $2.50. 





JOHN RAUCH, 
734 Clinton Street, 
See CAMDEN, N. J. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE. By W. H. Crawshaw, 
A.M. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Literary study, Professor Crawshaw considers, should first 
seek to appreciate in a literary work that which is essential. It is 
to aid in the discovery of these essentials and to help the student 
to understand them and their value that this book aims. We do 
not find in it anything particularly original in method; neither is 
the treatment exhaustive. But the writer proceeds with a defin- 
ite idea of what he seeks to accomplish, and the discussion of 
literary principles and their application is explicit and clear. Pro- 
fessor Crawshaw attempts a definition of literature, giving as a 
most satisfactory definition: the most effective medium of human 
expression. He then reviews the various kinds of literature care- 
fully, and closes his work with an appendix which suggests an 
extensive field of collateral reading. 


STUDIES IN JUDAISM. By S. Scheeter, M. A. New York: Mac- 


millan & Co. 

This collection of essays will appeal to the scholarly mind. 
It is the work of a close student. The essays range over a wide 
field and are the occasional contributions to Jewish periodicals. 
The writer is a reader in Talmudic in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and is plainly interested deeply in all matters pertaining 
to the religion of his people. There are fourteen studies in all 
embodied in the book, and while some of these, from their argu- 
mentative or doctrinal tone, may not gain popular attention, oth- 
ers contain a wealth of information which cannot fail but prove 
entertaining as well as instructive reading to cultivated people. 
Particularly were we interested in what Professor Scheeter has to 
say about the collection of Hebrew manuscripts which is pre- 
served in the British museum. This collection is of immense 
value and is one of the best in the world. More than 1,000 
manuscripts are included in the collection. Of printed books of 
kindred nature there are something like 15,000. These manu- 
scripts bear!upon biblical subjects, theology, philosophy, etc. The 
style in which Professor Scheeter has presented the results of his 
observation and comparisons is admirable. 


My LITERARY ZOO. 
ton & Co. 


The author of this book is a gossipy woman who has given 
us considerable light entertainment in a number of stories she has 
written, besides a multitude of articles on topics of feminine inter- 
est. She is fond of animals as pets. That much is plain as 
soon as we read a few pages of ‘‘ My Literary Zoo,’’ and she has 
put into this little volume an array of anecdotes about animals 
which will give enjoyment to all who share in the author’s fond- 
ness for pets. In these anecdotes figure many famous personages, 
for Miss Sanborn has drawn liberally from the records of those 
who have told us of their favorite dogs, cats, etc. The style of 
the author is, as usual, conversational and breezy, and the book is 
appropriately gotten up. 


By Kate Sanborn. New York: D. Apple- 


WHERE THE ATLANTIC MEETS THE LAND. By Caldwell Lipsett. 
Boston : Roberts Bros. 


This is a collection of stories and sketches of the Irish coast 
which surprises us by the wide differences in point of merit. 
The opening story is good. It is dramatic, strong and full of 
suggestion. But this is much more than can be said for any other 
story in the book. Several of these are rather good as pictures of 
Irish coast folk and their lives; but a number of the tales are 
wildly absurd and are amateurish in plot and writing. We are 
almost inclined to doubt that the same pen wrote the opening 
story, ‘‘ The Unforgiven Sin,’’ and many of those which follow it. 
It is a pity Mr. Lipsett should have used such poor judgment in 
mixing wheat with chaff. 


THE TRutH TELLERS. By John Strange Winter. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

‘“The truth is always best’’ is a doctrine which we may 
admire and urge upon others. John Strange Winter seeks to 
emphasize the final triumph of a family of children who have been 
brought up upon the principle of ‘‘ shaming the devil’’ after the 
plan referred to, and the result is a novel of genuine interest, 
though it cannot be said to be always exactly convincing. The 
children, educated in Scotland, come into London society with 
the idea firmly fixed in their minds that, to tell a lie is a sin of 
prodigious wickedness, and of course they speedily discover that 
all men are not of the same mind. The family into which they 
are introduced find themselves involved in some rather awkward 
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SILVER MEN 


ATTENTION! 


Unite and work 
for the common 
welfare. Let every 
one of our readers 
lend a hand where 
able. By sending 
us the names of Io 
good silver men 
you will greatly 
oblige us and we 
believe advance 
the great cause of 
the people. 
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One Dollor a Year 
10 cents a Copy. 





Handsomely illustrated, 
entertaining, instruc- 
tive, of real literary 
merit. Interests men 
and women. Up to date. 
Goes to the best class of 
refined and educated 
readers. Leading pub- 
lication of its kind, 
reaches select and pro- 
minent people. 


102 Lexington, Avenue, NEW YORK. 














The Populist Standard Authority. 
OUR MONEY WARS, 


BY SAMUEL LEAVITT, 

Author of “ Dictator Grant” and “Peacemaker 
Grange;” and Editor of Peter Cooper's Advocate. 

A monument of learning.—J. O. Picayune. He 
is not unknown to us, for we happen to have 
read his ‘‘ Peacemaker Grange,” etc. Quite 
worth careful perusal.—NV. Y¥. Herald, There is 
no question of the value of the facts that he has 
digested and arranged.—San F. Chronicle. An 
epitome of information. Leaves none of his 
facts unverified. Exceedingly useful.—San F. 
Call, An encyclopedia on the money question.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. The financier of financiers. 
—W. H. Harvey. The benefit that this work 
will be to the scientific student of value, will be 
enormous.—NV. ¥. World. The most remarkable 
book on finance of the century.—Avena. Much 
very valuable matter that was in danger of bein 
lost.—Gen. A. J. Warner. = the kind o 
information that is being needed to-day.—Henry 
D. Lloyd. No romance of Hugo, no tragedy of 
Shakespear, ever stirred the blood as does this 
infamous record.—7om Watson. Must stand 
undisputed in the forefront for years to come.— 
Chicago Searchlight. Just the book we bave been 
awaiting for twenty-five years.—Henry Carey 
Baird. The American system of money rises 
like Solomon’s temple, without the blow of a 
hammer, in the magnificent sequences of this 
history.—H. E. Baldwin in Arena. The book is 
a great one.— Editor of Nonconformist. It will 
be the standard for quotation and authority.— 
J. H. Ferriss. The most valuable financial work 
that has come to our notice.—Farmers’ Voice. 
Comprehensive, exhaustive, systematic, clear 
and condensed.—San Francisco Star. 

For sale at the office of THE News, Joliet, Il. 
Post-paid, Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 50 cents. 
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predicaments ; but though difficulties beset the truth tellers in 
plenty and they have their sorrows, in the end they realize happi- 
ness. The name of the writer of this story is guarantee of the 
cleverness of the book and of a generous measure of entertainment. 





NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 


¢¢]7T is strange that Morgan, who is absolutely rolling in wealth, 
should be such a miserly skinflint.’’ ‘‘ I suppose he is the 
‘Golden Mean’ one so often hears about.’”’ 


* 
* 


A German paper contains the following unique advertise- 
ment: ‘‘Any person who can prove that my tapioca contains any- 
thing injurious to health will have three boxes of it sent to him 
free of charge.’’ 

* 

A curious illustration of the red tape methods of the British 
Post Office Department comes from Norfolk. A letter-carrier, 
with a long country round, recently purchased a tricycle, which 
enabled him to get over his district with greater ease to himself 
and a more convenient promptness to the public. In some way 
or other the department became aware of this fact and sent down 
an official censure to him for having dared to buy his machine 
without having received permission from headquarters. 

* 
_ 


The Illustrated Electrical Review tells us that Mr. Edison 
recently received at his laboratory the hollow eye-pieces of a pair 
of opera glasses with the request that he ‘fit them with the 
X rays’ and return them to the Vermont sender. Evidently 
this Green Mountain individual had a desire to see things. 
Another seeker after the unobtainable, writing from Pottstown, 
Pa., sent the following matter-of-fact epistle: ‘‘ Thomas A. Edi- 
son—Dear Sir: ‘* Will you please send me one pound of X rays 
and bill as soon as possible.’’ This order was filed away with the 
opera glasses. 
* 

A belated tourist was obliged to ask for a bed at a farmhouse, 
having wandered far from his hotel. On rising in the morning 
he found himself without tooth powder. Looking about him, he 
espied on the mantelpiece a small box containing powder, which 
he used. When he paid for his bed, he apologized to the farm- 
er’s wife for having used her tooth powder. ‘‘ Tooth powder ?’’ 
she queried; ‘‘we have none.’’ ‘‘ Yes, my good woman. It was 
in a small round box on the mantel-piece.’’ ‘‘ That!’’ she 
screamed, ‘‘that was not tooth powder! That was aunty!’’ 
Aunty had been cremated. 

7K OK 

First Physician.—‘‘ Few recognize the power of music as a 
curative agent. I know of a case of a dying boy whose atten- 
tion was so aroused by the sound of music in the room that it 
brought on a strong reaction and he got well.”’ 

Second Physician—‘‘I know of a case of a dying man who 
was so aroused by the sound of music under his window that he 
sprang up and threw out a bootjack. But death had demanded a 
victim and got it.”’ 

‘* Did the sick man die ?”’ 

‘‘No; but the organ-grinder did.”’ 


Mr. L., a good-natured German, was the prosperous proprie- 
tor of a considerable clothing business in a country town. He 
had in his employ one John S., whom he had advanced from cash 
boy to head clerk, and who had for many years been an attache 
of the store. Since his promotion, John had several times asked 
for a raise in his salary, and each time his request had been 
granted. One morning John again appeared at the old merchant’s 
desk with another request for an increase of $10 per month. ‘‘ Vy, 
Shon,’’ said Mr. L., ‘‘I dink I bays you pooty vell alretty; vat 
for I bays you any more?’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ replied John, confidently, 
‘I am your principal help here; I have worked you up to a 
large trade; I know every detail of the business; and, indeed, I 
think you could not get along without me.’’ ‘‘Ish dot so?”’ 
exclaimed the German. ‘‘ Mein Gott! Shon, vot vood I do sup- 
pose you vas to die?’ ‘‘ Well,’’ hesitated John, *‘I suppose you 
would have to get along without me then.’’ The ‘‘ old man’”’ 
took several whiffs from his big pipe and said nothing. At last 
he gravely remarked: ‘‘ Vell, Shon, I guess you petter gonsider 
yourself dead.”’ 
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OVERLAND MONTHLY 


(Edited by ROUNSEVELLE WILDMAN ) 
Like no other magazine on earth. Filled to 
overflowing with glorious pictures of the Golden 
West. Three Dollars a Year. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING CC., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to Fashion, Litera- 
ture and Art. : 

THE IMPERIAL shows monthly a large variety 
of elegantly engraved illustrations of the latest 
fashions for ladies, misses and children. Gives 
the latest information as to Fashion's Foibles, 
Suggestions for trimming, including many illus- 
trations of popular accessories to the toilette, 
Hints to Home Dressmakers, Millinery, Lessons 
in Fancy Work, Helps to Housewives, Interesting 
Stories and Sketches, Fun for the Little Folks, 
etc., etc. Price per copy ioc. Subscription only 
50c. per year. 


SPECIAL OFFE R_——--saemm_ 


To introduce the magazine to new subscribers 
we offer Three Months Trial Subscription for toc. 
Sample copy by mail postage paid, 5c. Address 


IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











A Present for One Dollar 
Which Lasts Twelve Months-- 


“THE MOTHER'S JOURNAL,.”—Devoted 
to Mother and Baby's interests. Frances 
Sheldon Bolton, Editor. For sample copies 
BR irscictstvcenesittiacess 


Mother’s Journal, New Haven, Conn, 
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Beautiful Hair... 


Lorrimer’s Excelsior Hair Forcer posi- 
tively produces a luxuriant growth of hair 
on the baldest head. Rapidly cures bald 
patches, scanty partings, hair falling, thin 
eyebrows and eyelashes, and restores gray 
nair to original color. Absolutely forces 
whiskers and mustaches on the smoothest 
face at any age. Price $100 per bottle. 
W. A. LORRIMER’S EXCELSIOR HAIR 
FORCER CO., 1005 Penna. Ave., Balti- 
more, Md, 


FREE ! speciat Saer: FREE ! 


Lorrimer & Co. know that there are 
thousands of persons in the United States 
who are afflicted with Hair Falling, Bald- 
ness, Faded Hair, Scurf, macy te Scanty 
Partings, Bald Patches, Weak Eyebrows and 








elashes, A Meager and Straggling Growth 
of Beard and Mustaches and isorders 
of the Hair and Scalp. 


They are also aware that most of these 
persons have tried several remedies with- 
out success and naturally hesitate to spend 
$1.00 without first knowing something 
about the article they are about to use. 

In order to prove to all that 


Lorrimer’s Excelsior 
fee——Hair Forcer 


will do what we claim, and to show its 

wonderful merit, we have decided to send 

a sample bottle, all charges prepaid, to 

any part of the world ou receipt of 25c. 
ver. 

We hope that every lady and gentleman 
who is in need of a preparation for the 
hair, will take advantage of this liberal 
offer, as it is only made in the hope that 
Lorrimer’s Excelsior Hair Forcer may 
become widely known, and that its mar- 
vellous merits may be heralded forth 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land as being the greatest hair grower ever 
discovered. Address 


W. A. LORRIMER’S 
Excelsior Hair Forcer Co., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


NotEe.—Deascriptive pamphlet and testi- 
monials free on application. 
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The Philistine: 
A Periodical of Protest 


““Would to God my name were not so terrible to 
the enemy as tt ts."— 
HENRY V. 


Printed Every Little While for the 
Society of The Philistines and 

_ Published by Them Monthly. Sub- 
scription, One Dollar Yearly. Sin- 
gle Copies, 10 Cents. Payable to 
the Bursar. 


“Tt ts very handsome and very sassy.”” 
BOSTON HERALD, 


“Tt ts deliciously impudent.” 
ROCHESTER HERALD, 


“Tt offers a most promising sign.” 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 


“Tt gave me a purple moment.”’ 
THe CHAP-BOOK, 


The Philistine is calculated to lay the 
dust of convention and drive out “the 
miasma of degeneracy, and while assailing 
the old gods may, in good time, rear new 
ones to the delight of the healthy popu- 


lace. 
THE PHILISTINE 


East Aurora New York 





An Ilustrated Christian Monthly, 






: \ \ —_\ 

OF RELIGIOUS 
MAGAZINE AND CURRENT HOUGHT. 
Undenominational, 13th Year; devoted to Applied 
Christianity, elegant2y Illustrating the same; Ser- 
mons, Questions of the Day, Sunday-school, Misston 
Work, By best writers on Theology. Christian Life, 
and Work, $2.50. It fills a niche, meets a want not 
supplied by any other periodical. Sample, 10 cents. 
AGENTS make big wages. give big value for the 
price y mma Subscribers for it with 
our ,Combination Offers of Standard Books at cost. 


THOUGHTS for the OCCASION. Six vols. 


1. Patriotic and Secular. Historical facts and 
timely thoughts, helpful in outlining addresses for 
our 15 patriotic and holiday occasions. 578 pp., $1.75. 

Anniversary and Religious. A companion 
volumeto the above. Suggestive caeegnae for timely 
occasions, Ed. by F. NOBLE, D.D. 516 pages, $1.75. 

Memorial Tributes. Addresses, Sermons and 
best thoughts from eminent divines on funeral occa- 
tions, for all ages and conditions. Introduction by 
JoHN HALL, D.D. 500 pages, $1.75. 

4. The Bow in the Cloud; or, Words of Comfort. 
200 contributors in poetry and prose. Introduction 
by WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D. 452 pages. $1.75. 

5. Kevivals. How to Secure Them. As tanght 
and exemplified by the most successful clergymen. 
Edited by Kev. W. P. Dok. 443 pages, $1.75. 

6. Curiosities of the Bibite Seed thoughts. Rible 
studies and readings. prayer-meeting outlines, 10,000 
prise uestions with key, etc. Introduction by Rev, 

. H. VINCENT, D.D. 610 pages, Illustrated, $2.00. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Agents Wanted, 


E. B, TREAT, 6 Cooper Union, New York, 


THE EDITOR. 
A Journal of Information for Literary Workers. 
An adviser, guide and educator; filled with 
helpful suggestions for preparing MSS., and 
finding a suitable market for same, 
Liberal Prize Offers at All Times. 
Send for sample copy, and get acquainted with 
the leading journal published in the interests of 
writers. Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 


The Editor Publishing Co., Franklin, 0, 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


erty st., New York, sells all makesunder half price. 
Don’t buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice 
and prices. Exch I k for selection. 
ap ae for trial. Guaranteed first clasa Largest house 
in the world. Dealerssupplied. 52-page illus. cat. free. 
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EXCHANGE...... 


Typewriters, 


ITER... New and Second: Hand. 
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..-Philadelphia.... 


aan Theo Blickensderfer Typewriter, $35.00. aed 
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NOTES OF THE WEER. 


HE completion of the elections to the Chicago Convention puts 

us in a position to estimate the strength of the two parties. 

The gold-monometallists count on the whole of the New England 
and Middle State vote, together with that of Wisconsin and Dela- 
ware, and a part of that of Maryland, Michigan and Minnesota—the 


delegations from these latter States, however, being bound for gold | 


by the unit rule. The free silver men have the whole South and 
the West with these exceptions, and muster 601 votes to the 325 
of the other faction. As a clear two-thirds would be 618, this 
leaves them just short by seventeen votes of the number required 


to make a nomination under the existing rules of the party. By | 
a subtraction of nine votes from the column of the monometallists 


this would be obtained, and there are irregularities in the case of 


the Michigan delegation which have led to contests for the seats | 


of eight delegates. The unseating of two or three gold Democrats 
of the Michigan delegation would give the majority in that dele- 
gation to the silver men, in which event the whole twenty-eight 


| 
| 
| 
| 


PRICE FIVE CENTS 


votes of Michigan would be cast for the silver candidate under the 
unit rule. It would be much simpler 
tions if the Convention should exercise its unquestionable right to 
repeal the two-thirds rule, and make its nominations, as it will 
adopt its platform, by a majority vote. That rule was enacted in 
the era of slavery controversy as.a pledge to the South that no 
candidate would be nominated in the face of its united opposition. 
It worked very badly in giving the party a very poor candidate, 
and the country a very poor President in Franklin Pierce, who 


and more free from objec- 


was nominated in 1852, after the choice of any known and able 
man was despaired of. It was again used by Mr. Yancey and his 
faction, in 1860, to prevent the nomination of Mr. Douglas, and 
thus to insure the division of the party and of the Union. It 
forced the party to put up with an unwilling and unsatisfactory 
candidate in Governor Seymour in 1868, when the rule prevented 
a selection which would have put far more energy into the cam- 
paign. The time has come for the South itself to call for its 
repeal, and it can do this with the more grace as the majority 
comes so near to the limit the rule contemplates. That seven- 
should be able to dictate to six hundred is not 


teen mien 


Democracy. 

Or course the Convention is getting plenty of advice from all 
quarters, the mot odd being that which somebody thinks it worth 
while to send across the Atlantic from Mr. Perry Belmont. Mr. 

3elmont, like the gold-monometallists of his party generally, is 
disposed to lay great stress on the ease with which we can get an 
international agreement if we want it. He pleads that the Con- 
vention should lay the silver problem on the shelf until the party 
has secured the Presidency by defeating Mr. McKinley, and 
obtained the consent of Europe to remonetization of silver at 15% 
to 1. It does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Belmont that the 
country has waited for four years for a Democratic President, and 
one after his own heart, to obtain that international agreement, and 
that we seem not a whit nearer to it than we were when Mr. 
Cleveland was elected. Neither do we recall any very strenuous 
efforts on Mr. Belmont’s part to stir Mr. 
activity in the matter ; nor do we remember his rebuking Secre- 
tary Morton when that gentleman had the candor to admit that he 
did not believe in bimetallism of any sort, either national or inter- 
national, but in the gold standard pure and simple. Mr. Bel- 
mont should have moved much more quickly in the interests of 
this programme of mediation and compromise, as Mr. Cleveland 
He is ‘‘a day late for 


Cleveland into livelier 


has spoiled it, if it ever needed spoiling. 
the fair.’’ 

Mr. Whitney is much more clear-headed in the matter, as he 
recognizes that the time for discussion and compromise is past, 
and that the South and West have made up their minds for free 
silver. He still clings to the past delusion of the New Yorker, 
that the resolutions of his State Convention may effect some sort 
But his own 
good sense must tell him that his State no longer holds the place 


of change in the attitude of some of the delegates. 


The rest 
of the party formerly deferred to New York because upon its vote 


of prerogative influence which belonged to it after 1860. 





